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THE MISSION OF THE DEAF-MUTE. 
BY JAMES DENISON, A. M., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


History tells us that in the Medieval ages, those “ grand 
old days of chivalry” whose glories are embalmed in song 
and whose courtly knights and high-born dames people the 
pages of romance, the man of kingly blood went forth to 
battle, encased from head to foot in a glitteringtpanoply of 
impenetrable armor, and borne on the back of a steed splen- 
didly caparisoned and as powerfully protected from lance or 
sword thrust as his rider. 

But no royal road to glory and to victory was open to the 
peasant or serf. On foot, undefended by armor, with only 
his garment of serge between his life and the thick-com- 
ing missiles of death, the common soldier saw himself com- 
pelled to bear the toil of the campaign and the brunt and 
danger of the battle. When success attended his efforts, 
his master, the king, and his nobles monopolized the glory 
and the spoils of victory; when defeat was his portion, when. 


‘**Dropt from his nerveless arm the shattered spear,”’ 


Vor. XIII, 5 


4 
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the peasant-soldier, who was not trampled in the dust and 
mercilessly slaughtered to add to the eclat of the victory, 
was spared only to become the menial of the captors. On 
. the other hand, the mounted warrior, seeing the day lost, 
struck spur into his courser’s flank, and was soon beyond 
the reach of the foe; or if perchance, encumbered by his 
armor and trappings, he was unable to escape capture, he 
was alloted until the payment of his ransom a nominal im- 
prisonment in a neighboring castle, supplied with all the 
appliances that pleasure could invent and luxury desire. 

In those days, while the man of the people toiled and 
fought, his mind groping in an intellectual darkness whose 
shadows were only partially dissipated by stray beams of 
“dim religious light,” there was a royal road to knowledge 
as well as one to honor and glory. What now is the prerog- 
ative of the many was then the privilege of the few. The 
hoarded treasures of a thousand years were poured into the 
lap of the child of rank. The gathered lore of the monas- 
teries—of their learned recluses and massive libraries—was 
at his command. Power and wealth paved the way for in- 
clination ;—the noble who desired to add to his intellectual 
stores, saw every door fly open to his golden keys. Between 
him and his less favored brother of the common people stood 
a barrier well nigh impassable, checking all the latter's ris- 
ing aspirations for a higher life—a happier destiny. 

In our more fortunate though less romantic times there is 
no exclusive royal road to knowledge, but the avenues to her 
domains are free to whoever will enter. Her choicest treas- 
ures are offered to all without money and without price. 


** And the individual withers and the world is more and more.”’ 


Everywhere we see the results of our liberal systems of 
public education. Occupying important positions and wield- 
ing vast influence are men whose parents were without the 
means of defraying the expense of their education. Once 
these sons of poverty and toil could not thus have struggled 
against the evils of their lot and risen above their circum- 
stances and surroundings. Vow the difficulties that impede 
the progress of the seeker after knowledge are never so 
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great but that they can be surmounted by energy and per- 
severance, while still they are often so serious and consider- 
able that the discipline—mental, moral, and physical—at- 
tained in overcoming them is of incalculable benefit in draw- 
ing out and developing the hidden resources and untried 
powers of the mind and character. 

No great achievement is possible without energetic and 
persistent effort; and the man most capable of the effort is 
he who has been most accustomed to fight and conquer diffi- 
culties. Thus itis when unjust laws and distinctions of caste 
no longer operate against man’s improvement, the prizes of 
life are so often won by those who have never been inside 
the charmed circle of the wealthy and high-born, but who 
have risen from obscurity by sheer force of mind and will. 

“Resistance to difficulty” said Theodore Parker, “is the 
true work of man.” He who shrinks from that work, who 
prefers a life of easier expedients and lesser benefits is not 
fulfilling his mission. He is too cowardly to dare,—too 
weak to perform. ‘lhe strong man is he who has been made 
so by a conflict with adverse circumstances. He has been 
purified in fire, and can pass through a yet hotter, more try- 
ing ordeal, unscathed. He accomplishes wonders where oth- 
ers meet failure. Like Sheridan at Winchester, he wrests 
victory from imminent defeat: 


“From the nettle Danger, plucks the flower Safety.” 


The deaf-mute, in his efforts to hew his way to the Paradise 
of knowledge, power and influence, has to encounter obsta- 
cles by the side of which those obstructing the course of his 
hearing brother are few and inconsiderable. He meets dis- 
appointments and discouragements that never cross the path 
of the other. He feels the depression arising from the con- 
sciousness of his own deprivations and deficiencies. To over- 
come such great disadvantages a proportionate effort is nec- 
essary. The goddess of wisdom—like others of her sex—is 
partial and capricious. She exacts of the deaf-mute for the 
privilege of admission to her shrine a price in exertion, 
energy and perseverance in comparison with which that 
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demanded of his more fortunate hearing companion is inap- 
preciably small. The latter is so endowed and so circum- 
stanced that he can hardly help his own improvement. He 
finds himself advancing to a higher plane of mental and 
social being almost without any distinct exercise of will. 
He is continually mastering knowledge as he mastered his 
mother-tongue—unconsciously. All the means of social 
intercourse, the lyceum, the forum, the pulpit—discussion, 
public and private, political, scientific and religious,—are so 
many ways by which he is educated, even if he remain in a 
state of passive receptivity. 

The deaf-mute is so situated as to be deprived in a great 
measure, if not wholly, of these invaluable advantages. In 
order to make the same advancement as one possessed of 
every capacity, he must work——body, mind and soul—with 
all the strength and determination of his nature. For he 
moves, as it were, slowly and laboriously, through what to 
him is an unknown country, cutting his way through fallen 
timber and tangled thicket, and bridging ravine and torrent 
with materials that full to his hand; while the other, com- 
paratively speaking, glides along a macadamized highway 
in a level and cultivated region with, at the worst, only an 
occasional jolt to the wheels to diversify the even tenor of 
the way. But why expatiate on the dark side of the picture 
to those who know so wel! the difficulties that beset the path 
of “the child of silence”? 

The cloud has its silver lining. The lot of the deaf-mute 
has its advantages and alleviations. It obliges him to be 
earnest, energetic, persevering. His character has the op- 
portunity of being formed in the best of schools, where Ex- 
perience is the teacher and Difficulty and Trial the text- 
books. If there is a germ of nobility in the depths of his 
being, his situation will bring it to the surface and his strug- 
gles give it vigorous life and growth. Moreover, while his 
moral nature is thus developing, he has comparatively few 
temptations. Shut out from the world, his thoughts find 
free access to the better home above; denied the society of 
men, he turns to God for sympathy and companionship. It 
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has been said “an undevout astronomer is mad,” but a sad- 
der instance of misapplied experience and misused advan- 
tages is, I think, seen in the deaf-mute, who living in the 
midst of his incomparable moral and spiritual opportunities, 
glories in being irreligious and a contemner of sacred things. 

Few writers present the truths of sacred theology in a 
more attractive and perspicuous light than Dr. Kitto, whose 
ears from childhood were sealed to all glad sounds of earth. 
I do not doubt that much of his recognized excellence asa 
commentator on the Bible,—his profound insight into mys- 
teries that others fail to elucidate, his familarity with the 
deep religious aspirations of human nature, and his power 
of impressing his earnest views and convictions upon the 
heart,—are the fruits of his own peculiar personal experience. 
The same clearness of thought, strength and depth of feel- 
ing, and consequent power of stirring religious sentiment 
mark the work of the gifted mute authoress who wrote un- 
der the name of “ Charlotte Elizabeth,”—writings which are 
acknowledged to be among the best of their kind in English 
literature. 

Dr. Kitto is not the only instance of individuals of his class 
rising to a distinguished rank in the learned professions. 
Some, like Lowe in England, and the two Canadian brothers 
have successfully proved their ability to grasp and apply in 
practice the abstruse technicalities of the law; and others 
beside. “ Charlotte Elizabeth,” among whom may be men- 
tioned our own James Nack, and Pelissier and Berthier of 
France, occupy enviable positions in the world of letters. 

The future, with the advantages of the higher literary and 
scientific culture that the present offers, has, for the mute, pos- 
sibilities of success and distinction far beyond anything 
achieved in the past. . 

And the fact, that, with rare exceptions, the loss of hearing 
and speech should keep one out of the three professions— 
law, medicine, theology—or at least prevent one’s adopting 
them with any great hope of pecuniary or professional suc- 
cess, is not an unmitigated misfortune; it may even be a 
blessing—in disguise. The ranks of these professions are 
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already filled to excess, and the future promises no allevia- 
tion of the evil. Daniel Webster is said to have replied to 
the remark that the Temple of the Law was over-crowded: 
“True, but not in the upper story.” In fact, multitudes of 
men enter a profession who have no natural aptitude for it 
and who would succeed infinitely better in some other and 
less ambitious occupation. There is a false idea abroad that 
educated men will fail to fight the battle of life with honor 
if they enlist under the banner of labor. The sons of labor- 
ing men are continually leaving their circle tor that of the 
professions, where alone they fancy they can reap an ade- 
quate return for the cost of their education. Children of 
wealthy men and of literary men, however great a taste they 
may have for agriculture or mechanics, prefer, from a mis- 
taken idea of respectability, to appear on a stage where they 
can play no higher vole than that of puppets. They seem to 
hold that the results of a superior education can better be 
obtained by being a poor lawyer than by being an accom- 
plished agriculturist. 

Such an education, aside from its intrinsic value, is as 
necessary, however, for the one as for the other. The edu- 
cated laborer finds shorter processes;—he invents and im- 
proves machinery to lessen time, labor and expense. He 
dignifies labor by taking it out of the arena of mere muscle 
and elevating it to that of mind. He will have no occasion 
to regret his knowledge. He can bring it to bear on exi- 
gencies; he can make it a stepping stone to still further im- 
provement and greater happiness. 

If labor is thought low, it is because a larger number of 
well educated, intelligent men do not engage in it. In no 
country is labor held in more respect than in New England 
where the working-men are generally so superior in mental 
qualifications ;—but even here it is not altogether free from 
the stigma affixed to it in less enlightened lands. 

There is nothing in the apron of the blacksmith or the 
frock of the farmer essentially degrading to the wearer. The 
chemist in his laboratory or the surgeon in his dissecting- 
room is not so cleanly a sight as either; yet the world does 
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not think the less highly of the man of science if he cannot 
pursue his investigations in spotless linen and unstained 
broadcloth. It regards him as a jewel that can go through 
filth and come out with value undiminished and lustre un- 
tarnished. Knowledge sanctifies his work. 

It needs an equally good education to make farming, the 
trades and business as respectable and desirable for young 
men as the professions. The man of trained intellect who 
steps in among the sons of toil puts{himself to work for the 
elevation and dignity of labor. He is a public benefactor, 
and the world is the better for his presence. But there are 
not too many like him. The educated deaf-mute is wanted 
in the sphere of labor. He can do a great work there—ac- 
complishing more by the dumb eloquence of his example 
than all the cunning logic of the bar or the thundering de- 
clamation of the pulpit. No, let not the deaf-mute repine, 
even if over the doors of the professions he fancies that he 
reads “no admittance.” Rather let him rejoice that he can 
breathe his last hours, with spirit untroubled by visions of 


patients sent to their last account by crude notions of ther- 
apeutics; of families beggared of worldly substance by ill- 
digested law; or perchance of souls led astray by theologic- 
al error. 


Labor is a means of instruction almost infinite in variety 
and illimitablein extent. Its benefits are as accessible to the 
deaf-mute as to his hearing fellow-workman. 

“Knowledge” said Daniel Webster, “does not comprise all 
“that is contained in the large term of education. The feel- 
“ings are to be disciplined; the passions are to be restrain- 
‘ed; true and worthy motives are to be inspired, a profound 
“religious feeling is to be instilled; and pure morality in- 
“ culcated under all circumstances.” All this training of the 
character may be gained in the school of labor. There in- 
struction—physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual—is ad- 
ministered. The body is educated up to the highest possible 
degree of health, and strength; and these blessings are pre- 
served by a constant and active use of the muscular powers. 

Labor fosters close observation of mind and necessitates 
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the exercise of sound judgment and the skillful application 
of knowledge. Every day the laborer learns something 
new; thought is increased; the man is elevated. The farmer 
must watch the elements, understand the nature of the soil 
he tills and of the plants he cultivates, and inform himself 
of the dispositions and habits of the animals he rears. The 
sailor and fisherman must study wind and tide, sky and air, 
and have their knowledge ready for emergencies. Not only 
the support of their families but their own existence may be 
endangered, if the lessons of observation and experience are 
disregarded. The wise man sometimes learns more in this 
way than the mere book-worm poring over his dusty folios; 
and the learned pedant finds to his dismay that his erudition 
is no match for the homely practical wisdom of the other. 

Labor inculcates justice and fair dealing. The conscien- 
tious laborer strives to fulfill his obligations to his employer. 
He is interested in making the best possible return for the 
remuneration he receives. Labor teaches benevolence and 
public spirit. The working-man is toiling for others; he de- 
sires for them a comfortable home and a law-abiding neigh- 
borhood. 

Labor conduces to devotion. The man who performs his 
duties to himself and others, will hardly fail to discharge 
those due to his Creator. He passes much of his time under 
Heaven’s canopy. Dwelling thus in God’s temple, the glo- 
rious sun, the boundless sky, the teeming earth speak to him 
of a Beneficient Providence. 

Labor, however, with the multifarious benefits that it 
brings, will not alone accomplish all the results that spring 
from books and colleges. The reason why farmers and me- 
chanics have not, as a general rule, as cultivated minds as 
lawyers and physicians, is the absence, in their youth, of an 
equally thorough education of the intellectual faculties. 
They have not, like the others, had the benefit of colleges for 
general instruction and of seminaries for special training. 
Professional men, with the advantage of a large fund of 
knowledge and of fixed habits of mental discipline, have a 
great start in the race. Were their competitors to have as 
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perfect a preparation, the results of the contest. would be 
quite different. 

The harvest to be gleaned from the cultivated fields of 
Science and Literature is of too marked importance and too 
permanent value to be neglected. Gathered into his mental 
store-house, it would be to the deaf-mute a source of plea- 
sure and a means of elevation that might go far to compen- 
sate him for his deprivations. A thing of beauty and of 
joy, it would enable him not only to extend the circle of his 
acquaintance through books 


‘* With the fairy tales of science and the long result of time,”’ 
but also by personal contact and intercourse with the most 
refined and intellectual society of the day. 

There is nothing to prevent a deaf-mute, who feels within 
his spirit the germs of better things, from seeking their frui- 
tion. At the College in Washington, which, founded within 
a few short years, has already entered upon an assured and 
prosperous existence, he can avail himself of all the literary 
and scientific advantages that are offered to the most ambi- 
tious youth in the country. When he has engrafted the 
liberal culture of the College upon the mental training of 
the mother-institution, he sees before him a future bright 
with the promise of usefulness, honor and influence. 

« To the graduates of the College” says President Gallau- 
det, whose name alone, leaving out of consideration what 
has been accomplished by his devotion and labors, is a suffi- 
cient assurance that he is one who has at heart the welfare 
of the deaf-mute community, “to the graduates of the Col- 
“lege are opened many fields of effort hitherto unattainable 
“to deaf-mutes as a class. The disability of deafness inter- 
‘poses no obstacle to success in literary and scientific pur- 
“suits. The silent voice of the editor and author may reach 
‘“‘a larger audience and be more potent for good than the 
‘“silvery tongue of the orator. The calm eye and steady 
‘hand of the astronomer and chemist may gather as much 
“that is valuable to humanity as the quick ear of the doctor 
“or the musician. The legal lore of the closet is often of 
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“‘more value in the court-room than the noisy appeal of the 
“advocate.” 

In speaking of the importance of a higher culture for 
deaf-mutes President Gallaudet uses the following words: 
“Minds are found, in the large number of this class brought 
“under instruction in the country, capable of the highest 
‘‘development and thirsting for it, conscious of their own 
“needs. Provision is to be made for these, so that whatever 
“may be their future position in life (whether in the learned 
“‘professions, or in the mechanic arts or agriculture) they 
“may become better men, better citizens—-exerting every- 
“where the influence of educated and well balanced char- 
“acters. It is that they may stand in fair competition with 
“the more favored in the struggle of life, in whatever posi- 
“tion their labors may fit them to occupy. It is to set aside 
“‘obstactes only partially removed by any less thorough sys- 
“tem of instruction that they may have the opportunity to 
“prove for themselves what they can do.” 

In considering the disabilities under which the mute labors, 
both friends and strangers regard the moral and intellectual 
progress he makes under instruction as something truly 
marvelous; and it is too often the case that, satisfied with 
the encomiums lavished on his attainments, he relaxes his 
efforts when he bids farewell to the school-room, fancying he 
has accomplished enough. At the same time, a task is set 
before him, to execute which revives and absorbs all his en- 
thusiasm and energy in a new direction. He is called upon 
to provide bread for himself and perhaps for others. Every 
motive—duty, affection, self-respect, ambition—urge him to 
master all the details and niceties of his occupation and gain 
a reputation for skill, steadiness and industry. After the 
exhausting toil of the day, comes the natural desire for re- 
pose and recreation; and the means taken to gratify this 
desire are not always wisely chosen. The pipe, the pack . 
of cards, the idle revery, the aimless or worse than aimless 
street lounge, the unprofitable gossip with an acquaintance 
of congenial tastes, conversation being carried on in panto- 
mime sufficiently graphic but with so much iteration and 
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reiteration as to arouse suspicion of an attempt to atone 
by wealth of gesticulation for poverty of thought—these 
things are too often the solace of his leisure moments. In 
the meantime the cultivation of his intellectual powers is 
neglected. In the fight with the hydra-headed powers of 
darkness, his once-trenchant blade flashes no longer: the 
sword is rusting in its scabbard. If, after pursuing for years 
such a course, the mute awakes to a realization of his situa- 
tion, how unavailing are his regrets for the past; how des- 
perate the prospects of regaining his lost opportunities in 
the future! He may try to stifle the upbraiding voice of 
conscience by falling back upon his school-day and throw- 
ing the blame of his failure in life upon his teachers aud 
their system of instruction. Possibly, though more rarely, 
he may charge those who had the care of his early education 
with culpable indifference to his welfare, and with having 
been actuated in the performance of their duties solely by 
motives of pecuniary remuneration. It is hopeless to rejoin 
to such a person that the pay of liberally educated men, who 
engage in the instruction of deaf-mutes, is much less than 
that they might receive in other calling; it is in vain to 
argue that even were his teachers so unmindful of the dic- 
tates of duty as he maintains, it affords no valid justification 
for his own indolence—no extenuation for neglecting his 
God-given opportunities; fact and argument are nothing to 
one who seeks to drown reproach in a flood of self-apology 
and recrimination. 

Every deaf mute has it in his power to demonstrate his 
capability to ascend to a higher grade of attainment; al- 
though every one is not so placed, that, in order to prove that 
ability, he can betake himself to academic shades. Advanced 
years, family necessities, exigencies of business and other 
causes may have the effect of making it an impracticable 
matter to gain a collegiate education. But the door of im- 
provement is ever open to the mute; progress is always pos- 
sible—whatever may be his situation in life, however <is- 
couraging his circumstances, however formidable his diffi- 
culties. 
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I have already dwelt on the manifold advantages of the 
lot of the mute as a means of spiritual and mental instruc- 
tion and training; I have particularized in the same connec- 
tion, though not as fully as might be done, the vast and 
varied resources of Labor, on whose muster-roll is enrolled 
the name of almost every mute in the educated community. 

But these embrace only a portion of the instruments that 
may be made to work for the improvement and elevation of 
the ambitious mute. Conversation, through the medium of 
writing or the manual alphabet, gives ease of style and com- 
mand of language. It informs the mind, enlivens the spirits, 
awakens the dormant social sympathies, and elevates the 
soul. It brings the mute into free and familiar contact with 
the world, where the friction of pleasant social intercourse 
wears away that morbid tendency of mind and disposition 
that isolation only strengthens and confirms. It makes him 
a happy and sympathizing partaker in the interests and de- 
lights of the social circle. With the number of his acquaint- 
ance multiplied, his possibilities of enjoyment increased, 
there arises a feeling of self-respect and self-reliance as he 
sees himself forming part and parcel of the great ever mov- 
ing army of humanity, instead of being a forlorn skulker in 
the rear. 

The mute has access to books, within whose covers the best 
thoughts of all ages are preserved. What treasures—sources 
of unalloyed and unceasing delight—await his search in the 
enchanting domain of poesy, in the fascinating creations of 
fiction, in the glowing records and ever shifting scenes of 
history, in the marvelous revelations of science, in the allur- 
ing specu tions of philosophy, in the boundless revelations 
of natural history, and in the sublime truths of revealed re- 
ligion! He can say with Channing: 


* No matter how poor I am; no matter though the pros- 
“‘perous of my own time w | not enter my obscure dwelling. 
“If the sacred writers will enter and take up their abode 
“under my roof, if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to 
“me of Paradise, and Shakespeare to open to me the worlds 
“of imagination and the workings of the human heart, and 
“Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall 
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“not pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I may 
“become a cultivated man, though excluded from the best 
“society of the place where I live.” 

The mute, who, while never ignoring the due importance 
of physical exercise, gives a judicious proportion of his leisure 
moments to the improvement of his mind—devoting them 
to the mastery of some language or the study of some branch 
of science,—and who manages to find in the conversation 
of associates andstrangers, in the circumstances of his cal- 


ling, in the necessities of his position, and even in the very 


drawbacks of his peculiar lot, means of instruction, is the 
possessor of never failing fountains whose crystal waters will 
swell the current and deepen the channel of improvement, 
until the stream rolls on—reviving, enriching, and beautify- 
ing all that lies in its course—a noble and goodly sight for 
the admiring gaze of humanity. 

I am proud to say that this picture of a deaf-mute consci- 
entiously living up to his mission, exerting a positive and 
powerful influence in the world by his silent example, en- 
couraging the weary and nerving the strong to greater effort, 
is no fancy-sketch, no utopian dream; but one in which is 
painted in true colors the successful struggles of many an 
individual among the number of those laboring under the 
loss of hearing and speech. 

No man possessing every advantage can afford to rest on 
his oar in the boat-race of life. He will inevitably fall be- 
low the demands of the occasion. Still less can a deaf-mute 
afford to be idle. Not in this way can he accomplish the 
full scope of his mission. Shall he falter, deluded by the 
promptings of self-satisfaction, or beguiled by the smiles of 
flattery ? Shall his course resemble that of the meteor which, 
starting with promise of increasing brightness, now blazes 
resplendent in the heavens, but anon descends to earth—noth- 
ing but a dark discolored mass of useless ore? Shall he not 
rather direct his flight upward and rise higher and higher 
until he shines at last an angel of light in the perfect day ? 
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A BETTER METHOD OF INSTRUCTING A CLASS OF 
BEGINNERS. ° 


BY M. L. BROCK, A. M., SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


As each Autumn returns, our Institution receives a large 
number of new pupils. The older members of the school 
call them the ignorant class: a name certainly not inappro- 
priate when we consider their position as intellectual beings. 
They are very ignorant. They live in the lowest and dark- 
est valleys surrounding that “ Hill of Science” up whose 
sides we propose to conduct them. 

Now, that we may enter upon this, most emphatically, up- 
hill work of their instruction with any reasonable hope of 
success, we must first inquire into their condition and see 
what foundation there is upon which to build. We must, 
also, find out what they know and then determine how this 
knowledge, already possessed, may be used in imparting more. 

They are brought to us at various ages ranging from eight 
to twenty years. We must not suppose that their minds 
have remained dormant up to the time of their coming to 
school, There is only one thing wanting to make many of 

ethem as bright as any children in the land. That one thing 
islanguage. The rude, self-acquired gesture language, which 
they use infmaking known their wants, limits their conversa- 
tion to a very small number of topics; and even upon these 
they may entertain very incorrect views. Whether they can 
think and form ideas respecting matters upon which they 
cannot converse is a question too metaphysical to be discuss- 
ed in a paper of this kind. 

Their powers of observation are generally very acute: 
developed perhaps more than in speaking children. When 
examining some object which awakens their interest, they 
often manifest great curiosity as to the uses of those minor 
parts which would escape the notice of more educated per- 
sons. This faculty, in the mutes, of seeing and noting eve- 
rything, is almost, if not quite equalled by their aptness in 
imitating forms. But this may be considered the result of 
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constant practice. Even the signs, which they use in talk- 
ing, consist merely of copies of motions and shapes. All 
that they learn up to the time of entering the Institution is 
from imitiation. Their very ideas are borrowed from sur- 
rounding objeets and stored away by memory to be called up 
whenever occasion may demand. 

If they ever link their thoughts together so as to reason, 
either from cause to effect or from effects back to causes, the 
process is so strange and unnatural as to be as incomprehensi- 
ble to us as the instinct of the brutes. A speaking child, by 
association with intelligent persons, will, without effort, imi- 
tate their modes of thinking as much as their methods of act- 
ing. In fact one of the results of education seems to be to 
produce, in different minds, the same kind of channels for the 
flowing of ideas. Give two men similar premises and we ex- 
pect them to come to similar conclusions. Two persons, with 
cultivated minds may be supposed to be engaged in conver- 
sation, a pause of a moment may occur, and then one of them 
may begin talking on an entirely different theme; yet even if 
it be not suggested by some outward object, his companion 
can, almost invariably replace the missing links and discover 
the connection between the two subjects. But the reasoning 
of the uneducated deaf-mute, whatever his methods may be, is 
not to be judged by the rules which belong to a higher edu- 
cation, and, consequently forms no fulerum upon which his 
teacher may place alever to move the mind. He is prevent- 
ed by his infirmity from hearing people talk, does not under- 
stand their mental operations and therefore cannot imitate 
them. His ideas seem to come at random and often without 
any connection ; while his mind is as destitute of channels as 
a level floor. This is proved in the letters of some of the 
older pupils, in which their parents are informed, about every 
fourth sentence, that they are expected to “ write a letter 
soon.” The intervening sentences are usually to the effect 
that “Dr. Gillet is principal of this Institution,” “all the 
pupils are well, but some boys and girls are sick,” and “all 
the pupils will go home in June.” All very interesting in- 
formation so far as it goes; but becoming rather stale by 
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being repeated too often in the same letter. So far as we 
can see, the whole production is merely an effort of the mem- 
ory. 

We may then safely put down the following three points 
as a foundation on which the first part of a deaf-mute’s educa- 
tion must be built. First, an acute observation ; second, 
great aptitude for imitating forms; and, third, a retentive 
memory. 

Upon these the teacher must begin operations ; bearing in 
mind, however, that his work for the present is to teach lan- 
guage ; to train those under his care to express themselves in 
writing instead of signs. How this can be best accomplish- 
ed so as to save time and promote accuracy is the all impor- 
tant question. 

By reference to the last report of this Institution, we find 
that the Principal has stated: ‘The art of teaching the 
deaf and dumb is yet in its infancy, and the best methods of 
their instruction are still matters of controversy and will pro- 
bably so remain for years to come.” This is undoubtedly 
true. Controversy will only cease when perfection is attain- 
ed. Perfection can only be arrived at through long and pa- 
tient experiment. It is encouraging however to know that 
the results of these investigations are not limited to the un- 
fortunate. They extend to the cause of education at large. 
It is a fact capable of proof that some of the most improved 
methods of teaching employed in our common schools have 
been evolved in Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb. And 
such men as Dr. Peet, Mr. Jacobs and others, who have la- 
bored so zealously and efficiently in this field deserve not 
only the thanks of the mute, but the nation’s gratitude, For 
if an enlightened Christian philanthropy no longer demand- 
ed the establishment and support of these Institutions, even 
then the State would suffer loss by having them swept away. 
We have to deal with mind in a very crude condition and 
are compelled to develop the most natural methods of pre- 
senting truth, consequently our modes of teaching are found 
to be among the best for all classes of children. If there be 
instructors who do these things better than we, they will be 
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found—not in our Colleges with their traditional forms and 
blind attachment to old ideas, where art has smothered nat- 
ure and languages already dead are again murdered but sel- 
dom mastered, by being studied backwards—but they will be 
found laboring with a still lower grade of intellect in those 
recently founded schools for the education of idiots. 

In the absence of revelation, man can find no better guide 
than nature. This is especially true in matters pertaining 
to education. The teacher must endeavor to find the most 
natural methods of imparting instruction, resting assured 
that they are the best. Just in the proportion that he fails 
of finding these will he fail of success. 

This then must be the object, ever kept in view, by one 
who takes a class of beginners. He needs very few artificial 
aids. Some pictures of well-known objects and the school- 
room furniture are all the books required. No child, wheth- 
er speaking or mute, can understand the use of a letter, con- 
sequently no time ought to be lost in trying to teach the 
alphabet. With speaking children just learning to read, the 
word method may be the best, because they use words in 
talking. It is the natural process by which they impart and 
receive ideas. But words and methods are alike mysteries 
to the mute. His signs represent ideas complete in them- 
selves, not elementary parts and sounds. The first thing 
then to be placed before the class should be a full simple 
sentence. It should be the written expression for some very 
familiar occurrence, and one which they can easily render 
into signs. They should be required to write it on the slate 
immediately. The mind must understand the expression, 
the eye take in the shape, the hand, not the tongue, must 
imitate, and the memory must retain it. 

This will seem to be a work too difficult for young minds; 
yet it is neither so laborious or unnatural as the old dull 
operation of first mastering the alphabet. It has been prov- 
ed by experiment in this Institution that a class will learn 
twenty-six sentences more easily than twenty-six letters. 

Mr. Jacobs in “ the Synopsis of Primary Lessors for the 
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Deaf and Dumb” given in the proceedings of the fifth Con- 
vention, says, “it is quite sufficient to teach him (the mute) 
the small letters only, he will acquire the capitals as he pro- 
gresses, without any labor.” This is a step in the right di- 
rection, but let us go farther. Let us teach him sentences 
and he will then learn the use of both letters and words. 

The sentence is the normal condition of language. The 
most simple idea formed in the chambers of the brain when 
dressed for expression will be found wearing, at least, the 
subject and predicate, and most generally the object. 

Now the sign language in its most improved state is very 
elliptical; so much so indeed, that a literal translation into 
English will not make even respectable nonsense. This is 
the case to a much greater extent in the rude pantomime 
used by our pupils on first entering school, consequently to 
judge of their mental operations by any such close interpre- 
tations would be very unjust. Full sentences must be the 
representatives of their ideas. 

I once had occasion to ask a group of boys who were 
standing idle, when they ought to have been at work, what 
employment had been assigned them. They all very readily 
gave the desired information except one who was a recent 
arrival. He, after some hesitation, made the shape of a horn 
with a motion of hooking. His true meaning, which could 
only be arrived at in connection with the question asked 
and answers given by the others, was, “I take care of the 
cattle.” If I had then made the same gestures, written out 
the sentence and had him copy ita few times, be would 
thenceforth have been able to tell in writing what his em- 
ployment was out of school-hours. And he would have un- 
derstood the true import of the sentence as a whole, though 
he had been at school only a few days, and knew but very 
few letters of the alphabet. This, however, is an exceptional 
instance. Their language is not usually so meagre. What 
I wish to show by this is; that the teacher must go to the 
pupils for ideas, must find out what they mean by their mo- 
tions, and then give them the same meaning expressed in 
the very best of written English. If possible have them 
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communicating with each other in writing the very first day 
at school. This can only be accomplished by having them 
., translate their own signs. If we would pay more attention 
to this mode of conversation, introduce it early and rigidly, 
adhere to it throughout the course, we would not be so cha- 
grined by having a large proportion of our pupils leave the 
Institution incapable of correctly using the idioms of our 
language. 

I am aware that there may be objections urged to the sen- 
tence method of teaching. One of the first will be; that it 
introduces all the parts of speech immediately, and will pro- 
duce confusion in the mind of the learner. But this objec- 
tion is founded on anerror. The child has no business to 
meddle with the “parts of speech” or anything else as 
taught in our common school grammars. If his idea require 
the pronoun me in his first sentence, let him have it. 1s it 
not to him, as to each one of us, the most important word 
in the English language? Is it not one of the first sounds 
intelligibly uttered by the young prattler? Nothing can be 
more unnatural than the old plan of dividing words into 
classes and then teaching them separately. Grammar was 
made to fit language, and not language for grammar. 

Ths fondness which we all, more or less, manifest for what 
is in direct opposition to every rule of common sense, is the 
result, not of investigation, but of a filial attachment to the 
old high school and college curriculum, where we studied 
first the grammar, then the vocabulary, followed by trans- 
lating into English, and lastly the forming Greek and Latin 
sentences. And though many of us left our Alma Mater, 
after from four to six years’ hard study, innocent of having 
mastered these languages; yet we deem any departure from 
the time honored regime a flagrant violation of the fifth 
commandment, and likely to be followed by a cutting short 
of our influence. 

Another objection to this method will be; that it requires 
the teacher to be thoroughly acquainted with the sign lan- 
guage, so that he may be able to translate the crude signs 
of his pupils; whereas it has been found necessary to have 
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about half the beginning classes taught by beginning teach- 
ers who know as little of the meaning of these wild gesti- 
culations as their pupils do of written characters. Now, if — 
this method will only succeed in breaking up this pernicious 
practice, it will have accomplished a vast amount of good 
for the unfortunate children of silence. The position of in- 
structor of the beginning class should be considered, as it 
really is, the post of honor in our Institutions. To that work 
should be assigned the best talent and largest experience 
contained in the Faculty. The common error just at this 
point has contributed largely to the failures which disgrace 
our schools. The first impressions made upon the minds of 
these children are the most lasting. And no teacher, who 
has been engaged in this profession for any considerable 
length of time, has failed to realize that mistakes, either 
learned or allowed to go uncorrected during the first year, 
are the most difficult to eradicate. Our novitiates, who come 
fresh from Academies and Colleges, should be assigned more 
advanced classes, where the mode of instruction is more like 
that of our common schools, and where the fewer signs used 
the better. 

But after all, the main objection will be; that the sentence 
is too heavy, and if the pupils do learn it, it will only be as 
the parrot learns to talk. The best refutation that I can 
give to this is to relate a little of my own experience. 

A few years ago, after having graduated my class in June, 
at the commencement of the term I was permitted to take 
charge of the beginning class for a few weeks until the 
school should be reorganized. I still retained great rever- 
ence for the old methods of instruction. Letters, thought I, 
are the foundation of written language, therefore it is evi- 
dent that letters must be first learned. I, however, deter- 
mined not to spend time in trying to master the whole of 
the alphabet, but wished to pass to words and then to sen- 
tences as rapidly as possible. Acting on this idea the first 
thing I did on entering the school-room, the morning of the 
first day, was to playfully make a dash at a little fellow’s 
face and triumphantly bear off his nose represented by my 
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‘thumb between the first and second fingers. The example - 
was contagious. Every boy became suddenly enamored of 
his neighbor’s nose. They had learned that movement at 
home. It was an old play. But that is our sign for the let- 
ter ¢. So they wrote ¢ as I did on the large slates and never 
forgot it; though they never knew what it meant. While I 
kept the class, I could never write that letter without some 
boy trying to take some other boy’s nose. And I suppose, . 
that for as much as a year the members of that class thought 
~ was the written expression for pulling the nose. The next - 
thing I did, was to make the sign for the letter c, have them 
make it and write it; but ¢ was hard to learn. There wasno 
interesting associaticn to attract attention and aid the mem- 
ory. The letter a was equally unintelligible, but finally 
mastered. By the close of the first day the whole class 
could write the word cat, make the sign for the animal and 
know what it meant, at least when aided by a large picture. 
On coming together the next morning, I examined my lot 
of pictures with a view to finding some animal whose ap- 
pearance should be as familiar as that of the cat, and whose 
name should contain nearly the same letters. The rat filled 
these conditions. Only one new letter to learn. That was 
considered thoroughly mastered after a siege of about two 
hours. Then the picture of the rat was placed along with 
that of the cat on the frame of the large slate. ‘The first at 
the right hand corner, the latter at the left, and in sucha 
way as to be looking at her intended victim. 

No sooner was this arrangement made, than one little fel- 
low said in very expressive signs, that the cat would eat the 
rat. It was something that he had often seen occur. Here 
then was the verb we wanted. We-soon learned the new 
letters e and s and then I wrote out the full sentence, “A cat 
eats arat. This closed the second day. Next morning, on 
review, I found that the whole class would write out the sen- 
tence from signs more readily than any word or letter, except | 
t, which helped to compose it. Their countenances showed 
that they understood the expression. They could write it 
to each other and then make signs for it. They seemed to, 
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realize that their method of communi¢ation by gésttre was" 
not the orily one, after ‘all, which théy ‘could use;’ but ’'that’’ 
those white characters on’ thé board meant’soniething ‘very 
much like talking.’ They did, however, ‘take a 
terest in the letter ¢ than théy ‘did in the'full seiteice: But’! 
this resulted from the fact that they; like Inany older pérsoiis; 
were glad of any’ excuse which wuld ‘allow thém to'pall a” 
neighbor's nose. 

I then had the ‘satisfaction of that’ 
method, for an improvement ‘onthe old it certainly’ was, 
amounted to relatively nothing: It was about‘as sensible as ’ 
if one should try to aid boy’s céniprehension of' the shape” 
and uses of a housé, ‘by first whipping him with a shingle’ 
and then showing him’'a brick and’a nail. - It would not bé” 
surprising if he should receive an incorrect impression as to” 
the use of the shingle, while the brick and the’ nail ‘would, - 
in all probability, suggest nothing to his mind.’ How’muth* 
more reasonable to let him examineé'a house as a whole, finish-" 
ed and complete, and there learn the’ use’ of thematéridls em- 
ployed in its construction. This he would easily'do, requiring®: 
little if any assistance. Then he would retain in his mind 
the shape of the house with its windows, doors and chim’ 
neys more easily than the form of’ any of its unattractive 
parts. But if permitted to examiné many buildings his atten- 
tion would be awakened to the uses of these parts by’ séeing’ 
them occupy different positions in different structures. 

In like manner, it were far bettér to give the leatner sen-' 
tences, containing interesting ‘ideas, and’ let him there learn 
the uses and meaning of words and letters; him’ 
a disgust and hatred for schools and learning! by cothpelling: 
him to con over a lot of dry unintelligibld elementary char- 
acters. It is a cruel mercy which admiinistérs langudge to’ 
young minds i in homeopathic doses,’ 

The eye can sée a fill setitencé just’ ds éasily 4s one’ word! 
or one letter.’ If that setiterice’ be tlie’ expressiéri' for 
familiar idea, the mind can more édsily comprehend it thin! 
any of its separate parts; and of cotirse Whatever is bést un- 
derstood’ is most easily remembered. 
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It requires the education and scientific knowledge of our 
best naturalists to take a tooth, and from. that determine the. 
shape, size and habits of the animal to which it belonged; 
though a man of very ordinary attainments can decide what , 
kind of teeth ought to be in the jaw ‘when he sees the ani-. , 
mal engaged in eating. The synthetic is the most unnatural 
of all processes of reasoning; yet it is the one by which too 
many teachers expect children to acquire language. Against. 
this' tyranny the pupil may not rebel. . He may prefer nature | 
to art; but must not set up his wishes against the superior., 
wisdom of his instructors. The right to show a distaste for 
things not understood is granted only to infants, and even 
they are often driven to half-way submission. I suppose . 
every one has noticed how stupidly and carelessly a child, ; 
just learning to talk, will follow a person through every word 
of a sentence, and only seem to grasp the idea when the last 
word is repeated. Then the countenance will brighten and: 
perhaps he: will repeat the sentence over two or three times 
very rapidly and with surprising energy. This shows that 
children like to say what they understand, and so will deaf- 
mutes find a pleasure in writing a sentence the meaning of 
which they fully comprehend. They are not, however, go-: 
ing to be satisfied with the dry bones of language thrown to 
them one at a time. 

I know that it is often stated that the acquired power of 
writing the names of objects is, to a deaf’ and: dumb child, a 
source of great joy—it opens to his mind a new world. This. 
is true to some extent. At first it is novel, but he soon :be- 
comes tried of almost every name but his own ; that has.such 
an intimate connection with himself that it cannot grow old. 
If the others be not made to form new and entertaining 
combinations, they will soon lose their interest. There must: 
be some action among thei, and ‘verbs are to be called to 
tlieir aid. 

Children’s minds prefer the concrete to the abstract. And 
in this they only‘resemble the older members of the human 
family. We all find pleasure in looking at a cage with a 
bird in it, though we should feel considerable disgust at any 
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one who should expect us to go into ecstacies over a stray 
feather or a bit of wire. 

Were I now called upon to take a new class, I would not 
begin with ¢ or with cat. If I wished to use the sentence 
before referred to, I should take the two animals to the school- 
room, and have the eating operation performed in the pres- 
ence ofthe pupils. 1 should watch for their signs, and then 
give them tlie same idea in writing. I should make sure that 
they understood the written expression, and this should be 
done in such a way as to make a deep impression on their 
minds. Then, when sent to the board, their interest would 
not allow them to be content with copying the sentence once, 
but they would write it again and again of their own accord. 
And it would not be long before that interesting piece of in- 
formation would be heralded abroad, by being represented in 
large letters on every out-building surrounding the Institu- 
tion. It would never forgotten. The great cause of forgetful- 
ness, is a want of interest at the time of learning the lesson. 
We complain of evanescent impressions when in fact there 
were no impressions made. ‘Toanew class who do not know 


why they came to school, or why they should try to acquire 


an education, the teacher must supply the incentive. The 
mode of doing this is not a subject for rules. It must be the 
out growth of his own common sense and ingenuity. To 
borrow a figure from the printing office ; if interest be made 
to ink the dull form of the lesson, the impression on memory’s 
sheet will be lasting. But if the instructor fail to impart this 
he must not be astonished if he finds no impression made. 

A child, when learning to sing, is encouraged to warble the 
simple air fitted to words, the sentiment of which very much 
increases the pleasure to be derived from the exercise. If 
this ornamental branch of his education is to be improved, 
vocalizing cadenzas and trills are introduced ; but not until 
he can comprehend the benefits to be derived from such train- 
ing. Suppose he should be compelled to spend his precious 
play time in learning the names of notes, running the gamut 
and producing only the elementary sounds, would it not re- 
sult in developing a distaste for music ? 

Now, shape is to the eye ofthe mute what sound is to the 
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open ear, and upon his acquirement of written language 
must depend both his happiness and usefulness : consequently 
no effort should be spared to so present this to his mind that 
his intellect may never pall while in the pursuit. This can 
only be best accomplished, by having him practice giving 
expression to the operations of his own mind. The written 
characters are thus made to assume a personal relation to 
himself. They are the clothing of his own ideas, and his par- 
ental regard will induce him to see to it that every part oc- 
cupies its proper place. His eye will soon learn to detect an 
error, either in the position or spelling of a word, as easily as 
the ear discovers a discord. And by this means he will be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the shapes and meaning 
of words, and eventually with the signs for, and offices per- 
formed by every letter in the alphabet. 

Perfection, however, is not claimed for this method. It is 
only asserted to be superior to the old systeta of instruction ; 
in which the pupil began by learning the alphabet followed 
by a long vocabulary of nouns and adjectives, then verbs, 
and when at last, he was called upon to write a sentence it 
was not his own, but was either given by the teacher or tak- 
en from a book. This superiority claimed consists in its be- 
ing more natural. It will certainly tend to do away with 
that constant complaint of every instructor of deaf-mutes 
“my pupils will not think.” And may we not hope that it 
will also remove the cause of that mortification, which we so 
often feel, as we see many of our pupils taking final leave 
of the school and yet incapable of keeping up a conversa- 
tion in correctly written language. 


THE INSTITUTIONS SINCE IN 1861.— Continued. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION. 


This Institution, the second in date of American Institu- 
tions, and for several years past, the largest of its kind in 
the world, was incorporated April 15, 1817 and opened as a 
day school, May, 1818, soon, however, receiving pupils from 
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a distance, who were boarded for the first eleven years in 
hired houses.. W,ithin a few months, it, was taken under the 
patronage of the State; a patronage ‘carefully. guarded and , 
limited at first, but latterly as liberal as that of any other 
government to. the just claims of its. deaf and dumb children. 
The State provides for the education of all deaf-mutes, with- © 
out. restriction as to number, whose families are not able to 
defray the cost of their education, on their reaching the age 
of twelve. The regular term is eight years, with three years 
more for such,as are judged worthy of the privileges of the 
High Class. And since 1863, the overseers of the poor and | 
the supervisors of the counties have been authorized to place 
in the Institution, at the expense of their respective coun- 
ties, deaf-mute children between the ages of six and twelve, 
whose “health, morals or comfort may be endangered or not 
properly cared for,” at home. Under this law, many chil- 
dren, as young, in some instances, as six or seven years, have 
been placed in the Institution, thus considerably increasing 
the number of pupils. Whatever may be said of the policy 
of sending such small children to a boarding-school, in cases 
where they can be properly cared for at home, especially if, 
their homes are in the country, there is no doubt that the 
Institution is the best place for the deaf-mute children of the 
poorer class in the towns and cities, who are exposed to so 
many evil associations and other dangers in the streets. 

The growth of. the Institution in numbers has been re- 
markable. When Dr. Peet took charge of it, as principal in 
February, 1831, the number of. pupils was about eighty. 
When it was removed from the old. buildings in Fiftieth’ 
Street, occupied by the Institution from April, 1829, to De- 
cember, 1856, now occupied by Columbia College, the num- 
ber exceeded three hundred. When, a year ago, Dr. Peet 
retired from the office he had filled for nearly thirty-six years, 
there were more than four hundred pupils. The present num- 
ber exceeds four hundred, and fifty, with the prospect of a con- 
siderable increase during the present term, The time can- 
not be remote when we shall count full five hundred | pu pils. , 

A brief description of the grounds and buildings i is to be 
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found in the Annals for January, 1854, (Vol. VI, No: 2.) A» 
brief Historical Sketch; copied from the American Journal. 
of Education; is'-contained in thé: Annals‘ for July,1867,: 
(Vol. TX; 168;) an article which brings its history down: 
to its establishment: on its new site in December, 1856. 

Frorn this sketch, it appears that the number-of pupils'ad- 
mitted into ‘the Institution from ‘May, 1818, to Deeember.31, 
1856; a period of over thirty-eight years. was two thousand « 
two hundred and thirty-seven, of whom three hundred and 
fifteen then remained under instruction. 

Inthe eleven years—from December 31, 1856; to December 
31, 1867,—the whole number of admissions was six hundred 
and ninety-one. Deducting forty-six re-admissions, the net - 
number of ‘admissions was six hundred and forty-five, giving 
a total of one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two deaf- 
mutes admitted into the Institution from the beginning. The 
admissions of the present year will increase that total to over 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty. For the five years, 
1863 to 1867 inclusive, the annual average of admissions has 
been seventy-four. 

The Report of Rev. Dr. George E. Day, the agent sent by 
this Institution to examine some of' the articulating schools 
of Europe, annexed to our Forty-Second Annual Report, is 
reviewed, at some length, in the Annals for June, 1861. (Vol. 
p. 86.) 

The reports of the Principal annexed to the 44th, 46th-and 
49th Reports, embrace valuable statistical ‘tables. 

Among the documents annexed to the last Annual Report 
(the 49th) is a Historical Sketch by the President of the 
Board of Directors, B. R. Winthrop, Esq., and “the Semi- 
Centennial Address ” by the late venerable Principal, Harvey 
P: Peet, LL. D., both delivered on the occasion of a semi- 
ceritennial celebration at the close of the academical year in 
June. In this connection, it may not be out of place to quote 
a few paragraphs from the closing part of this address, as a 
sample of its style and spirit. 

“ Standing forth at this annual solemnity, as the Principal 
of the Institution, for the last time, you will indulge me in a 
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few closing words of acknowledgment and of counsel. Asa 
member of the board of directors, as the executive head of 
the Institution, for much of the time as the actual teacher of 
one of the classes, as the author of the books used in the 
school, I have given to the Institution the zealous labors of 
my best years, and have devoted to its interests whatever of 
energy, of natural gifts and of social influence have been en- 
trusted tome. I have been, for thejmost part, fortunate in 
my associates; particularly fortunate in the co-operation of . 
an enlightened board of directors. 

The presence here to-day of those whose aid was so valua- 
ble in past years, awakens pleasant memories and glowing 
feelings. When men stand shoulder to shoulder, difficulties 
disappear, and on the heights thus won, we meet in after 
vears to congratulate each other, as we recall our struggle 
and our success. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Directors: you will permit me 
to remind you, as the counsel of age and experience, that the 
gentleman selected by you as my successor, selected because 
he possesses your confidence, will succeed better if he is per- 
mitted to work out his own plans. Systems devised in the 
closet may furnish useful suggestions, but should not over- 
ride the judgment of one whose practical knowledge is the | 
fruit of the study and experience of a life time. Nor need 
I caution you against lending too ready an ear to enthusiastic 
and credulous travelers, who bring captivating accounts of 
the success of this or that foreign system of instruction ; 
stories disproved by the results of careful and impartial ex- 
amination by agents whom we have, at different times, sent 
to Europe. I do not claim that our system is perfect in its 
details ; we shall most gladly welcome all rational improve- 
ments, but in this, as in all other systems that have been so 
well tested by reason and experience, radical changes should 
never be made expect after thorough examination and clear 
evidence of better results than we have attained. 

To the Principal Elect: I would express my heartfelt 
gratification that you have been judged worthy to succeed 
to the laborious and responsible office Iam about to lay down. 
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For over twenty years you have been my right hand man in 
every difficulty, in every labor, especially since an inscrutable 
Providence took from my side two other sons, whose promise 
of usefulness many here remember. I speak, therefore, on 
more certain ground than parental affection when I say that. 
I can with entire confidence leave in your hands the interests 
which for nearly half a century have been, and, while these 
pulses beat, ever will be nearest my heart. 

I need only advise you to go on as you f:ave begun, falter- 
ing not in that devoted zeal and unweari«! labor that have 
won for you the confidence of the public :nd of the Board 
as testified by their unanimous choice. Continue to press on 
in the way of progress, to identify your own interests with 
those of the Institution, and to win as you have ever won 
the love and confidence of your pupils and of your assistants. 
Look to the Board of Directors as your best friends whose 
confidence you have won, whose approbation should be val- 
ued next to that of your own conscience, and whose co-ope- 
ration will, with God’s blessing, assure to the Institution the 
continuance of the unexampled career of prosperity for 
which together we have sv long prayed and labored. 

Teachers of the Institution: A high and solemn responsi- 
bility rests upon you, but I trust that you will all feel that 
the future prosperity of the Institution depends in no small 
degree on your all cordially and zealously acting together. 

Let not the processes that have been improved by the 
truit of fifty years’ experience, and the successive labors of 
mauy zealous and able teachers deteriorate in your hands, 
or be lost to your successors, While I would not have you 
too bigoted to your old processes, yet in view of our past 
success innovations should be received with caution. Yet 
do not rest in the belief that our system is incapable of im- 
provement, but cherish a laudable emulation in the task of 
carrying it nearer perfection. Remember that in teaching, 
as in all other earthly labors, diligent improvement of every 
opportunity will be requisite to keep yourselves in the front 
rank of progress, ‘ Whatsover your hand findeth to do, do 
it with all your might.” Cultivate above all things the love 
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of your pupils; it is only by awakening their enthusiasm in 
the difficult pursuit of knowledge that you can attain the 
highest success, and this enthusiasm can only be. awakened 
by a teacher who shows an affectionate interest in his pupils. 

Lastly, my beloved pupils: you will, I trust, believe that, 
having directed so many of my best years to your welfare 
and that of your brothers and sisters in misfortune, now in 
these parting words I have in view only your good. Refer- 
ring you to the little farewell letter which I have prepared 
for you, and which I wish you to regard as you would the 
last counsels of a father; I would on this occasion more 
especially exhort you to diligence in improving the golden 
opportunities of education, for your time is limited, and 
opportunities once lost, may never return, 

Within these walls, I trust, in years to come as in years 
past, to hundreds of deaf-mutes, light will break out of dark- 
ness, revealing the long-hidden wonders of nature and art. 
The intellect awakened from its winter torpor, will rejoice 
in its new and active life. The affections and hopes of our * 
common humanity, long chilled and crushed to earth, will 
here learn to go forth rejoicing in a clear vista of futurity,— 
a vista pointing to social usefulness and domestic happiness, 
and closing with that bright dawning of a better life of 
which the hope takes the sting from death. In that closing 
vision will rise the form of Him who said to the poor deaf- 
mute Hphphatha. At His touch again the long sealed ears 
open, not as here to jarring sounds, but to the eternal melo- 
dies of Heaven.” 

A second semi-centennial celebration was held by the grad- 
uates of the Institution, on the occasion of the second biennial 
meeting of the Empire State Association of Deaf-Mutes, 
August 28th, 29th and 30th, 1867.. Atthis remarkable gath- 
ering of deaf-mutes from all parts of the country, probably 
the largest the world ever saw,” the event of greatest inter- 
est was the presentation to Dr. Peet, on behalf of his former 


*There were about five hundred present, to. whom, it being vacation, and 
most of the pupils absent, the Institution was enabled to give free bed and 
board for the three days. 
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pupils, of a valuable service of plate. A brief account of 
this convention is annexed to the Forty-ninth Report. 

With the great increase of numbers, spacious as are the 
buildings, the want of room has begun to be inconveniently 
felt. Fortunately, however, this can be easily remedied, for 
some time to come, by the erection of thé new range of 
shops which, long delayed by pecuniary embarrassments 
has at last been commenced. By the completion of the new 
shops, several rooms in the main building now used by the 
mechanical department will be gained for other purposes, 
and the only serious want of the Institution, sufficient and 
convenient rooms for the mechanical instruction of several 
hundred boys, -will, be supplied. 

It is fortunate for the Institution that it still profits by the 
rare experience of Dr. Peet, who resides in the Mansion 
House on the grounds, with the title of Emeritus Principal, 
and is also a member of the Board of Directors. 

The present Principal has been a teacher in the Institu- 
tion since 1845, and Vice Principal since, 1854. 

Of the fourteen professors and teachers connected with 
the Institution when it was removed to its present site, only 
five now remain, including the present Principal. Thirty- 
seven others have been employed in this department during 
the twelve years, of whom sixteen remain. Of the present 
corps of teachers, twenty-one besides the Principal, there are 
five hearing and speaking men of liberal education, three 
hearing and speaking ladies, nine deaf mutes or semi-mute 
gentlemen and four deaf-mute or semi-mute ladies. 

The annexed table may be interesting and useful for re- 
ference. It gives the names of all the teachers employed 
in the Institution since the removal to Fanwood in Decem- 
ber, 1856, with the dates of appointment and withdrawal, 
and other particulars of interest 


Appointed. Teachers. Retired. Remarks. 
1836 Oran W. Morris, Two years, 1851 to 1853, 
Principal of Tenn. Inst. 
1838 Jacob Van Nostrand,f 1857 Princip’! of the Texas Inst. 
Jeremiah W. Conklin, 
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Retired. Remarks. 


1843 Rey. T. Gallaudet, D. D.,t 1858 Rector of St. Ann’s Church 


Gilbert C. W. Gamage,t 
Isaac Lewis Peet,f{ 
Isaac H. Benedict,t 


*Edward Peet, 
Jane T. Meigs, 
William H. Weeks, 


Egbert L. Bangs,f 
Walter W. Angus,t 
James 8. Wells,t 
Mary A.’ Merwin, 
Warring Wilkinson, 


A. Lavinia Hubbell, 
Edwin Southwick,t 
Anna B. Very, 
*Dudley Peet, M. D.,} 
Charles K. W. Strong,t 


Albert A. Barnes,t 
Edward A. Fay,{ 


David R. Tillinghast, 


for Deaf-Mutes in New 
York City. 


Princip’! of the Institution. 
1865 Clerk in Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

1862 


1865 Teacher in the American 
Asylum. 

1864 Princip’! of the Mich. Inst. 
1861 Teacher in the Ind. Inst. 
1858 Teacher in the Texas Inst. 
1862 

1865 Principal of the California 

Institution. 

1864 
1858 
1859 
1862 
1862 


Teacher in the Iowa Inst. 


Clerk in Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


1862 
1865 Prof. in Nat’l Deaf-Mute 
College, Washington. 


1868 Teacher in the N. C. Inst. 


*William H. H. Brewer,} 1864 


Almon B. Merwin,t{ 
John N. Freeman,t{ 

E. Ida Montgomery,t 
Mrs. Mary T. Peet,t+ 
Albert P. Knight,t+ 
Charles S. Newell, Jr.,t 
*John H. Roche, 
Josephine L. Ensign, 
Isabella H, Ransom, 
Henry D. Reaves, 


Alphonso Johnson,f 


1865 
1865 


In the Christian Ministry. 
In the Christian Ministry. 


1867 


1865 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1848 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 | 
1864 
1865 
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Appointed. Teachers. Retired. Remarks. 
1865 H. H. Hollister,f 1866 Teacher in the Ohio Inst. 

Mary L. Goodrich,t 

Jacob D. Kirkhuff,f 1866 Teacher in the Penn. Inst. 

1866 Franklin A. Rising, 

Thomas W. Berry, 1867 From England. Now stu- 
dent in Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Charles W. Van Tassel,t 

William Brennan,t 1867 Teacher in the Mich. Inst. 

Annie E. Cooke, 1868 

Rey. Jas. R. Campbell,{ 1868 In the Christian Ministry. 

Willis Hubbard,t 1868 Teacher in the Mich. Inst. 

Weston Jenkins,f{ 

E. Frank Elliott, 1868 

1868 Rowland B. Lloyd,t 

Isabella Van Dewater,t 

Oliver D. Cooke, From 1845 to 1853, teach- 
er in American Asylum. 

Albert H. Livermore,t 

Hattie E. Hamilton, 

* Deceased. +Graduates of the Institution. {Men of Collegiate Education, 

The High Class, founded in 1852, has proved invaluable 
as a nursery for teachers. Besides furnishing more than half 
the teachers employed in our own Institution, it has furnished 
many teachers to other kindred Institutions. 5. 


THE VIRGINIA INSTITUTION. 


This Institution had, in 1861, reached the period of its 
greatest prosperity. The corps of officers was complete, and 
the number of pupils was one hundred and twenty-eight— 
as large a number as the buildings could, by any possibility, 
accommodate. And thus it stood at the end of the session 
in June, 1861, when the late war begun, in consequence of 
which, the Institution was not only compelled to part with 
many of its most valuable officers, but to give up its build- 


ings for military purposes. The report of the Board shows 
Vor. XIII. 7 
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that, “on the 19th of June, 1861, the buildings were, with 
the consent of the Governor, taken possession of by the mili- 
tary authorities of the Confederate States, for the purpose of 
a general military hospital; and, on the day following, the 
pupils of the Institution and such of its professors as occu- 
pied rooms therein, were, by the same authorities, transfer- 
red to the buildings of the Virginia Female Institute in the 
town of Staunton. Fortunately for the Institution, these 
changes took place during the vacation of the schools, and 
while many of such of the pupils as had homes to go to, 
were temporarily absent.” 

Seventy-eight pupils were in the Institution at this time, 
who were accordingly removed to the buildings above men- 
tioned. The same report goes on to say, that, “The schools 
subject to the general supervision of Dr. Merillat, Principal, 
were under the immediate and efficient management of J. C. 
Covell, Vice-Principal, assisted by two teachers of the deaf 
and dumb, and two teachers of the blind. All the other 
teachers and employees have been, for the present, discharg- 
ed and all shop instruction has been temporarily suspended.” 

In 1862, Dr. Merillat resigned his office and J. C. Covell 
was elected Principal. The schools continued to go on as 
usual, until the spring of 1862, when the Board directed the 
Principal to diminish the number of pupils as far as possible. 
The number was accordingly lessened to fifty. With this 
number, the Institution was conducted in as favorable a 
manner as circumstances would admit of until the latter 
part of the spring of 1864, when, for the first time, a serious 
interruption occurred, by reason of the occupation of the 
town by the United States troops. From this time until the 
re-organization of the Institution in August, 1865, many 
serious interruptions occurred, and it was with difficulty 
that even a nucleus of the Institution could be preserved, 
for want of proper means to.supportit. But it was not des- 
tined to be discontinued, even temporarily. In the month 
of May, 1865, the Principal was permitted by the United 
States officer then in command, to return and take posses- 
sion of such portions of the buildings of the Institution as 
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were no longer needed for hospital purposes. I acted upon 
this permit without delay, and only a short time had elapsed 
before all the movable property belonging to the Institution 
had been transferred to its own premises. But we were now 
without means, and in the absence of the action of any 
Board, (the members of the Board at that time believing 
that they had no right to act after the surrender of our ar- 
mies,) I saw no other course to pursue than to make an ap- 
peal to the Governor, which appeal was responded to by him, 
not only without hesitation, but with pleasure. The assist- 
ance thus rendered. enabled me to sustain my pupils, then 
forty in number, until anvther Board was appointed, and 
sufficient means had been set apart for the support of the 
Institution. 

On the Ist of October, 1865, the schools of the Institution 
were again put in operation, with a full corps of officers, 
some of whom had never been connected with an institution 
of this kind, but who have since proven the wisdom of the 
Board in their selection. 

The inquiry has often been made as to the cost of our 
buildings, improvements, &c., and I deem it proper to place 
these items before the public as a part of this record. From 
the data before me I find that all the buildings ever erected, 
with the grounds, including an area of about thirty-seven 
acres, cost only about eighty thousand dollars; that the wa- 
ter, steam, and gas-works, besides many other minor improve- 
ments, cost an additional sum, in the aggregate, of about 
forty-five thousand dollars; making the whole expenditure 
up to the period of the war in 1861, amount to the sum of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, which is, 
found by comparison, much below the cost of any other In- 
stitution of its size in the United States. During the last 
year the number of pupils was eighty-five. Eighty-three 
were boarders and two were day-scholars. 

The Board has consented to receive twenty pupils from 
Mississippi, which with the number of applicants for admis- 
sion from Virginia, will make the whole number in the Insti- 
tuion the present year one hundred and twenty-nine. 
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This numberis larger than can be accommodated well, and 
I feel that the day is not far distant when new buildings will 
have to be erected to enable the Board to receive all who 
knock at the door for admission. 

The time has arrived when the State should take into con- 
sideration the establishing of an Institution for the blind 
and deaf-mute colored people within her borders. I have rec- 
ommended the establishment of such a school, and its loca- 
tion at either Lynchburg or Richmond, both on account ot 
the climate, and because this interesting class of our fellow 
beings are more populous in those districts, than in most 
other portions of the State. I should be pleased to see such 
an enterprise on foot, since it would open up a new field for 
some of the graduates of this Institution to labor in. 


J.C.C. 


THE INDIANA INSTITUTION. 


This Institution was the first of the benevolent institutions 
of the State, and the seventh, in point of time, founded in 
the United States, for the special benefit of the Deaf and 
Dumb. The school was commenced in the summer of 1843, 
by Mr. William Willard, a graduate of the American Asy- 
lum, and for several years a teacher in the Ohio Institution, 
as a private enterprise. In the following winter it was 
adopted by the legislature of the State, a liberal charter 
granted, and provision made for its support. From the first, 
a most generous and enlightened policy has characterized 
the action of the government and people of the State, to- 
wards this cause. The foundations were laid deep and broad 
in all the legal enactments for its complete organization, 
and permanent maintenance. Soon after the opening of the 
school, provision was made for the purchase of ample grounds 
and the erection of suitable buildings. The plans devised 
were on a large scale, commensurate with the anticipated 
increase of the population of the State. While the buildings 
were in process of erection the school was carried on in rent- 


ed premises. Beginning with sixteen pupils, the numbers 
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increased rapidly from year to year, so that in five years 
they exceeded one hundred, and at the end of the first decade 
of its history, the Institution was so far advanced in its ca- 
reer of prosperity, as to compare most favorably, in the num- 
ber of its beneficiaries, in its corps of teachers, in its course 
of study, and in all its appointments, with any of the older 
establishments of the kind in the country. This was the 
formation period; the subsequent fifteen years have been a 
harvest time of good to the deaf and dumb of the State. 
This month will close the first quarter of a century of the 
history of the Institution. The whole number of pupils in- 
structed, including those now in attendance, has been seven 
hundred and twelve. 

In the year 1854, there was published, in the April num- 
ber of the American Annals for the Deaf and Dumb, a short 
account of the origin and progress of the Institution from its 
commencement up to that time. And now, as the publica- 
tion of the Annals, after so long a suspension, is about to be 
resumed, it is thought, that a brief notice of its course since 
then, and of its present condition, may not be uninteresting 
to its readers 

It is worthy of notice, that this Institution in common 
with most or the benevolent institutions of the West, derives 
its pecuniary support wholly from the revenue of the State. 
In this respect it differs from many of the older institutions 
of the kind. The American Asylum and the Kentucky In- 
stitution have each been largely endowed by the general 
government, and the NewYork and Pennsylvania Institutions 
hare each been assisted with funds from private sources. 
In the New England and Middle States, all such institutions 
originated in the benevolent efforts of private individuals, 
and are owned and controlled by corporations or associations 
of private persons. The States are merely patrous, giving 
or withholding their support as the several legislatures may 
see fit, according to the number of beneficiaries each may 
choose to furnish, and with such limitations as to the time of 
instruction as they may fix by law. This is emphatically a 
State Institution. It is owned by the people and controlled 
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by their representatives. Its existence is secured by consti- 
tutional provision, and its support made certain by statutes 
enacted in virtue of the organic law. Accordingly, its cur- 
rent expenses are chargeable upon the revenue of the State, 
and made payable “out of any moneys in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” It can no more fail of support 
than the judiciary or executive departments of the govern- 
ment. On this broad foundation the Institution is built. 
Every deaf and dumb child of the State is entitled by law to 
an education free of charge. The number of beneficiaries, 
the age of admission, and the time of instruction is limited 
only by the necessities of each case. In other words, the de- 
termination of these particulars is left to the discretion of 
the officers of the Institution as the cases arise. Neither are 
any excluded on account of poverty. Provision is made by 
law for the most indigent—even for clothing those whose 
friends are unable to supply them, and for paying the travel- 
ing expenses of such in coming to and returning from the 
Institution. The law also provides for the dissemination of 
information, respecting the advantages offered tothis class of 
persons, throughout all parts of the State. Five thousand 
copies of the Report of the Trustees and Superintendent are 
printed annually, and one or more copies sent to each town- 
ship library, so that no one having a deaf-mute child need 
be ignorant of the provision made for its education. 

The main buildings for the Institution were commenced 
in 1847, and were so far finished as to admit of their being 
occupied in the fall of 1849. Additions and improvements 
have been made from time to time, until now, for conven- 
ience and adaptation to the purposes for which they were 
designed, they are unsurpassed by any which have been 
erected for the deaf and dumb in this country. They are 
lighted with gas, heated by steam, and supplied with a nev- 
er-failing abundance of pure water. 

The Institution is possessed of ample grounds, pleasantly 
located on the borders of the City. The plat consists of 
twenty-five acres, and is beautifully laid out and ornamented 
in the best style of landscape gardening, with drives, walks, 
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shrubbery, fountain, flower-garden and conservatory. Be- 
sides this plat the Institution owns ninety acres of land ad- 
joining it, used for farming and gardening. The purchase 
of this has proved a good investment. It cost fifty dollars 
an acre; it is now worth a thousand. 

The primary course of study in the Institution, as at pre- 
sent arranged, requires seven years. Besides this, there is 
provided an academic department embracing a three years 
course. This is denominated the High Class, and is design- 
ed for such of the pupils who have completed the ordinary 
course, and who wish to become proficients in the higher 
branches of a good English education, or who wish to qual- 
ify themselves for teaching. In this department the course 
of study is also designed to answer, to any who may desire 
it, as a preparation for entering the National College for the 
Deaf and Dumb, established by the General Government in 
Washington City. 

There is in every school of the kind a considerable num- 
ber of semi-mutes, and semi-deaf persons, who can be greatly 
benefited by instruction in articulation and in reading from 
the lips. This has never been doubted or denied by the teach- 
ers in this Institution, and as opportunity offered, attention 
has been given to communicating these accomplishments, 
but only to a few isolated cases, and not to the extent its 
importance demands. Of late the subject has received the 
special consideration of the officers of the Institution. The 
Board of Trustees, at their last meeting, authorized the estab- 
lishment of a special department for the benefit of this class 
of persons. They made provision for the support of a spe- 
cial teacher of articulation, and an appointment will be made 
as soon as a suitable gentleman can be found, who will give 
his entire attention to the subject. 

The manual labor department of the Institution was in- 
stituted in 1853, and has been ever since successfully pros- 
ecuted, and with the most happy results in the formation 
of useful characters in the pupils. Instruction is provided, 
for the male pupils, in cabinet-making, turning, shoe-making, 
and for the female pupils, in mantua-making, tailoring, and 
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fancy needle work. All the pupils spend a portion of each 
day in labor as regularly as they do in study, not excepting 
the members of the High Class. They are all taught that 
habits of industry and a knowledge of some useful occupa- 
tion is an essential part of their preparation for the battle of 
life and for self-support. After the first cost of the buildings, 
the shops have uniformily paid the entire expense of their 
support, and generally afforded a small profit over and above 
this, from year to year. 

The condition and prospects of the Institution never were 
more flattering than at the present time. The interest and 
affection of the friends of the deaf and dumb, and the con- 
fidence and good will of the people of the State at large are 
evinced by the liberal provisions made for its support, and 
the large number of pupils committed to it for instruction. 
This session there have been entered one hundred and seven- 
ty-six pupils. Of these thirty-five are new ones, and one 
hundred and forty-one are former pupils. A corps of teach- 
ers is employed consisting of four liberally educated speak- 
ing and hearing gentlemen and two ladies, four deaf-mutes, 
three gentlemen and one lady. This does not include the 
teacher of articulation. as he has not yet been selected. 

The only serious drawback to the advancement of the 
Institution at present experienced is the want of more room. 
The buildings are now more crowded than is comfortable or 
consistent with the health of the inmates. But it is hoped 
that this obstacle will soon be removed. The original plan 
contemplated additions. Their want has not been felt un- 
til the last few years. The rapid growth of the population 
of the State and the consequent large increase of the num- 
ber of applications for admission of pupils call for enlarged 
accommodations. The proposed additions will cost about 
forty thousand dollars and will increase the capacity of the 
Institution so that, from one hundred and sixty to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pupils, additional, can be accommo- 
dated. Preliminary action has been taken in the matter, and 
it is expected that this improvement will be consummated 
in the course of the next year and the year following. 


T M. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTION. 


Although this Institution was the ninth in the order of 
foundation, as compared with others in the United States, it 
may not be uninteresting to know that North Carolina, was 
among the first of the States in the Union, to take steps for 
ameliorating the condition of this class of the community. 
As early as the year 1828, there had been a charter granted 
to a State Society—instituted in the City of Raleigh—for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. At that time a let- 
ter was addressed to the venerable Nathaniel Macon, then 
United States Senator, and the Hlon. John H.2 Bryan, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, enclosing a memorial 
petitioning the General Government for such a donation of 
public lands as would be sufficient to accomplish the object 
in view. The letter was signed by John Beckwith, Vice- 
President, and Weston R. Gales, Secretary of the Society. 
From some cause or other the undertaking was abandoned, 
and no immediate benefit to the deaf and dumb in the State 
resulted from this effort. Those who were able sent their 
children out of the State to receive. an education, while a 
large majority of this unfortunate and afflicted class were 
left to grow up in hopeless ignorance. 

During the summer of 1843, Mr. William D, Cooke, then 
connected with the Virginia Institution for the Deaf and 
Damb and the Blind, at Staunton, wrote to the Hon. John 
M. Morehead, then Governor of North Carolina, in relation 
to the establishment of a similar Institution in this State. 
Finding that Gov. Morehead favored the project he was in- 
duced to visit North Carolina. He travelled over a large 


portion of the State with a young man—a deaf-mute, who 
had been partially edueated, giving exhibitions of the man- 
ner of teaching deaf-mutes and demonstrating the practica- 
bility of rescuing these children of misfortune from a state 
of intellectual and moral degradation, and elevating them 
to the dignity of intelligent and useful citizens. By this. 


means a general int-rest in the subject was excited through- 
out the State. 


| 
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At the ensuing session of the Legislature, Mr. Cooke re- 
turned to Raleigh and made an exhibition before the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. Gov. Morehead, in his last 
annual message to the Legislature of the Session of 18445, 
urged the importance of establishing an Institution for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind in the State. 
He also made it the subject of a special message, a few days 


before his term of office expired, at the conclusion of which 
he advised the members to resolve never to a abandon the 
seats they then occupied, or behold their own beloved off- 
spring, until they had done their,duty towards these afflicted 
children of Providence, by the adoption of some measure for 
the improvement and amelioration of their condition. 

Near the close of the session, on the 8th day of January, 
1845, a bill was passed establishing the Institution, to be 
under the care and control of the Literary Board. The sum 
of jive thousand dollars was appropriated from the proceeds 
of the Literary Fund, and the several counties of the State 
were required to levy a tax of seventy-five dollars, for the 
support and maintenance of every Deaf-mute and Blind 
person they might send to the Institution. 

On the first day of May 1845, the school was opened 
with seven pupils and before the close of the term the num- 
ber increased to seventeen. During the next session there 
were twenty-six pupils in attendance. 

At the next session of the Legislature, it being shown that 
the buildings then occupied were insufficient for the accom- 
modation of the school, a bill was passed on the 18th day of 
January 1847, making an appropriation for the erection of 
suitable buildings, and it is a fact highly creditable to the 
State, that the Bill passed both Houses of the Legislature, 
with only one dissenting voice. 

The corner stone of the new building was laid on the 14th 
day of April, 1848, by the Masonic Fraternity, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. At night Harvey P. Peet, L.L. D., Prin- 
cipal of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
delivered an address appropriate to the occasion, which fully 
sustained the reputation he had acquired by his talents, ex- 
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perience, and unwearied devotion to the cause of Deaf-mute 
instruction. He was listened to with profound attention. 
The new buildings were occupied for the use of the Insti- 
tution in January, 1849. The Act of the Legislature estab- 
lishing the Institution and placing it under the care of the 
Literary Board, was repealed in January 1849, and it was 
placed under the government of a Board of seven Directors. 
The buildings are situated on Caswell Square, about one- 
third of a mile from the Capitol. The main building is four 
stories high; size, sixty by thirty six feet. The North wing 
is thirty-eight feet, three stories high, and the South wing 
is the same width and extends to the residence of the Prin- 


cipal, eighty-four feet distant from the main building. 
The size of the Chapel building is seventy-eight by forty 
feet, furnishing a large and convenient room for public ex- 


ercises in the first story, and six school rooms in the second 
story. There are also three other buildings; one used as a 
Laundry, with lodging rooms for servants and the other two 
used for the mechanical departments. 

In August, 1860, Mr. W. D. Cooke resigned his place as 
principal to take charge of the Georgia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. W. J. Palmer, A. M., of Caswell County, 
who had been for two years a teacher in the Institution, 
was chosen as his successor by the Board of Directors. The 
previous session the number of pupils in attendance was 
fifty-five. The following statement will show the number 
in attendance each session since that time: 

From September Ist, 1860 to Sept. 1st, 1861, 62 pupils. 

1863 * 1864, 
1864 1865, 

January 1866 1866, 

September ‘* 1866 1867, 

“1867 “ 1868, 104 

During the war the operations of the Institution were car- 
ried on without interruption. Several times it was*thought 
it would be necessary to use the buildings as a hospital, but 
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when the subject was mentioned to Gov. Vance, who was 
always a firm friend of the Institution, he positively declined 
permitting them to be used for that purpose. 

The mechanical departments, consisting of Printing, Book- 
binding, Shoe-making and Broom-making, were carried on 
with great energy during the war, and aided materially in 
the support of the Institution. 

The Legislature and Executive officers of the State and 
the Confederate officers on duty in the State, rendered all 


the assistance in their power towards procuring the neces- 


sary supplies of Provisions, Clothing, &c., for the support of 
the Institution during the continuance of the war. 

Soon after the close of the war, the stock of provisions be- 
came exhausted and there were no funds to purchase more. 
Upon a statement of this fact being made to Major-General 
J. M. Schofield, then commanding the department of North 
Carolina, he ordered the Commissary Department to issue 
such rations as would be necessary for the support of the In- 
stitution, Supplies were drawn from this source until the 
organization of the State Provisional Government. The 
many acts of kindness received from the officers of the Federal 
Army, on duty in this department since the close of the war, 
are worthy of special mention. 

Governors Holden and Worth, during their administra- 
tions, manifested a warm interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Institution, and we have great cause for thank- 
fulness that the operations of the Institution have been car- 
ried on with but little intermission during the war and since 
its close, while so many charitable institutions of a similar 
kind were compelled to suspend their exercises. 

The establishment of separate institutions, for the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Blind has been recommended. The 
buildings are now crowded beyond their capacity, and the 
premises, containing only four acres of ground, afford no room 
for the erection of other buildings. 

A separate school for the colored, Deaf and Dumb and 
Blind of the State has been established under the manage- 
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ment of the Board of Directors, and under the supervision of 
the Principal. 

It is to be hoped that the Institution may continue to re- 
ceive the cordial sympathy and support of the people of 
North Carolina, and that arrangements may soon be made 
to extend the benefits of an education to all the deaf and 
dumb and the Blind within the limits of the State. 

Wid 


THE WISCONSIN INSTITUTION. 


That period of seven years just past has been one of great 
and eventful character in the nation’s history; and with that 
there is always an intimate sympathy on the part of every 
benevolent institution depending on the State for its sup- 
port. While the vicissitudes of war and political anxieties 
seriously impaired the efficiency of some kindred institutions 
and for a considerable time entirely interrupted others, we 


tind occasion of warm congratulation for the Wisconsin In- 
stitution, in the fact of its history during this period, that 
there has been no interruption in its career of usefulness and 
benevolence. ‘lhough Wisconsin joined heartily and ably 
in the national struggle for the Union, devoting bountifully 
of her men and means, the State did not, during all that 
terrible strain, fail or once falter in sustaining its benevolent 
Institutions up to their fullest capacity of usefulness. No 
ameliorating advantage or educational interest has been 
necessarily sacrificed. 

The intellectual department of the Institution, in the year 
1861, consisted of J. S. Officer, A. M., Principal, assisted by 

‘the following corps of teachers: H. Phillips, Z. McCoy, J. A. 
McWhorter, A. M., L. Eddy and Miss E. Eddy. 

The Institution, during this year for the first time, took to 
itself the maternal honor of sending out, as an Alma Mater 
four of her sons and daughters. It was naturally an occa- 
sion of considerableinterest to the graduating class and also 
to the whole Institute. 

The proper minimum age of pupils at entering the Insti- 
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tution had been discussed considerably for some time and 
was this year fixed by the Legislature at twelve. It may be 
well here to add our testimony, that the adoption of this 
rule, instead of that fixing it at ten, has operated advantage- 
ously for the promotion of the greatest benefit of the Insti- 
tute. While it sacrifices two years of usefulness in the life 
of the mute, the loss is more than compensated in the advan- 
tage of a more mature experience, and a steadiness of char- 
acter and purpose during the process of education. 

The trades taught to the boys were cabinet-making and 
the general use of tools in carpentry. These trades were 
introduced only the year previous, but the commendable de- 
gree of advancement attained, gave promise of the great 
utility of trades in general to the deaf and dumb, that has 
been verified by subsequent experience. 

The whole number of pupils catalogued this year was 
eighty-six. 

In 1862, another class completed the prescribed course of 
seven years and the members were honorably discharged. 
On account of the legislature establishing twelve years as 
the youngest age for admitting pupils, the accession of new 
pupils was somewhat diminished. The whole number enrol- 
led was eighty-three, in attendance during the whole term, 
sixty-nine. During this year, it was felt that there was a 
lurge number of mutes in the State who ought to be in the 
Institution, and special efforts were made to advertise it thor- 
oughly throughout the State. Statistics and the law of de- 
duction as warranted by the experience of other States, led 
to the inference that there were at least one hundred and 
fifty mutes who should properly be reaping the benefits of 
this benevolence of the State. Accordingly, circulars were 
sent through out the State to men who could be relied on to 
post them in conspicuous places, and the effect was noted i2 
the succeeding year in an unusual increase in the number 
of new pupils. Of these a considerable portion were from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age;—pupils who ought to 
have been here years earlier, but who by delay or by igno- 
rance of the existence of the Institution, very seriously im- 
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paired its usefulness. Experience here, as elsewhere, has 
demonstrated that, with rare exceptions, at that age, the fac- 
ulties of mind have become too inflexible to be readily mold- 
ed into the forms of spoken language. Memory and intui- 
tion are still unimpaired, but the mind has lost much of its 
pliability and the power of recasting itself into the molds of 
written language. 

On the 3d of February, 1865, Mr. J. S. Officer, Principal, 
was removed by death. Mr. Officer had ten at the head 
of the Institution for eight years, and in his decease, the 
State lost a public servant of rare talents, thoroughly devot- 
ed to the educational interests of the deaf and dumb, and 
the Institution was deprived of an executive. possessing @ 
combination of qualifications, in mind and heart, that pre- 
eminently fitted him for his position. He adorned his office 
with great dignity and with a Christian character of re- 
markable purity. He was a master of his profession and 
business in all its details; and from the solid prosperity and 
stability first attained under his supervision, the Institution 
maintained a constant, rapid advance in usefulness and 
reputation. 

In the following summer, H. W. Milligan, M. D., from the 
Pennsylvania Institution, was invited to the principalship 
of the Institution, and commenced his services at the begin- 
ning of the next term. Ever kind and genial, he soon won 
a warm attachment on the part of the pupils. 

In 1866 and 1867, the building for the Institute was ren- 
dered complete by the erection of the west wings, lateral] 
and transverse, thus supplying the want of more room 
which had been felt for several years. Thus finished, the 
edifice is well adapted to its purpose, and, in architecture, is 
an ornament to the public buildings of the State. It is thor- 
oughly fitted with steam-heating apparatus, and lighted 
with gas. A shoe-shop was also erected and shoe-making 
was introduced as a trade. 

In 1866, our Legislature passed a law making it a condi- 
tion of admission to our benevolent Institution, that the pa- 
rents pay seventy-five dollars a year for each pupil presented, 
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or else, furnish a certificate of inability to doso. Sucha 
law has been twice enacted in the history of the Institution, 
and each time soon repealed. Its injustice and mischievous 
tendency were soon demonstrated, notwithstanding the rea- 
sonableness and justice which, to some minds, it seemed to 
possess. 

In the autumn of 1867, there was an addition to the corps 
of teachers by the employment of W. A. Cochrane, A. P 
For ten years previous to this time there had been no change 
in the corps of instructors, either by addition to it, or by 
resignation. 

In 1868, the Institution reached the highest number of 
pupils in its history. One hundred and eight were enrolled 
during the year, though ninety-five was the highest number 
in attendance at any one time. The graduating class num- 
bered thirteen. 

In the summer of this year, Dr. Milligan resigned the 
office of Principal, after occupying it for a period of three 
years. Since his resignation, the intellectual department 
has been entrusted temporarily to the charge of J. A. Mc- 
Whorter, one of the teachers. In October, Mr. L. Eddy re- 
signed his position, which he had filled ably and earnestly 
for eleven years, and retired to recruit impaired health. 
George Shilling, A. B., has been selected by the Trustees to 
fill the vacancy. 

The Board of Trustees, after earnest and careful conside- 
ration, have invited to the office of Principal of the Institu- 
tion, Mr. Edward Stone, of the American Asylum, Hartford. 
His acceptance of the position is awaited, and his presence 
expected soon. 

In view of the testimony of those who have recently in- 
vestigated the system of teazhing the deaf and dumb by 
articulation and lip-reading, and, also, the persistent testi- 
mony of European schools as to its value, a deep interest 
has here been taken in thesubject. Until this present term, 
no class, as such, had been organized to be taught by this 
system. It had been thought that the experiment was too 
uncertain as to results and would hazard the general educa- 
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tional interests of the class too much to permit it; though 
the conclusion was reached from the testimony of instructors 
in our country equally without experimental knowledge in 
the matter, except having witnessed the operation of the 
system in foreign schools during brief visits. The convic- 
tion that, with certain conditions, there are great. advantages 
in the system, seems to have been growing in the minds of 
American instructors ; and it has been thought warrantable 
to give thesystem a fair test. Accordingly, at the beginning 
of this term, a class of fifteen was organized, in which there 
was but one congenital deaf-mute, the rest retaining, in a 
greater or less degree, some knowledge of articulation from 
a period of life when they were able to hear. Thus far the 
experiment has not been without many misgivings, though 
it yet promises well and much is hoped froin it. 

During the past seven years it has been constantly felt that 
an ever kind Providence has greatly prospered and blessed 
the Institution with harmony in its general relations ; with 
energy and ability in promoting the educational interests en- 
trusted to-its charge; with an excellent degree of general 
health and freedom from serious epidemics or accidents ; and, 
with a warm, general interest thronghout the State and a 
cordial full and earnest support on the part of the Legisla- 
ture. This thought is particularly impressed on the mind in 
looking back over the past seven years of its history; and, 
intimately connected with this thought, is an assurance that 
Wisconsin has ever taken a worthy pride in her Institution 
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CONFERENCE OF THE PRINCIPALS JUF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF AND 


After the reading of President Gallaudet’s paper, as given 
in the last number of the Annals, a paper, written by Mr. 
J. R. Woods, of the Illinois Institution, was read by Mr. 
Gillett entitled, “ Articulation.” This paper was prepared 
for a meeting of the teachers of the Illinois Institution and 
the author preferred not to have it published. It took ground 
decidedly in favor of giving more attention to teaching by 
articulation than has been done in the American Institutions. 
The reading of these two papers occupied Thursday morning, 
and the discussion of the subject thus presented was made 
the special order for the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON. 

On assembling, the Conference listened to interesting re- 
ports, from Messrs. Gillett, Talbot and Milligan, of a visit 
recently paid by them to the Clarke Institution at North- 
ampton. These gentlemen admitted that their views had 
been essentially modified by what they had witnessed there. 
They had supposed that those who had been taught articula- 
tion so successfully there were semi-mutes ; but found among 
the pupils congenital mutes who were making commendable 
progress. The case of Miss Dudley was instanced as exhi- 
biting in a marked degree the advantages of that system of 
instruetion. This young lady had been educated at Hart- 
ford, but after six months at Northampton had learned arti- 
culation and lip-reading, so that she could easily hold conver- 
sation in that way. They had been fully convinced of the 
practicability of teaching a large proportion of deaf-mutes by 
articulation and were inclined to think the proportion much 
greater than had ever been admitted by the American 
Institutions; but were not decided whether articulation 
should be combined with the present system or the excep- 
tional cases should be separated and taught in schools by 
themselves. 

Mr. Turner, in commenting upon President Gallaudet’s 
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paper, claimed that the imperfect language of deaf-mutes 
arose from the nature of the case, rather than a defect of the 
system of instruction. The deaf-mute was learning a foreign 
language, and probably succeeded as well in using it as stu- 
dents of Yale College would in using Latin and Greek. If 
the mute had more time and practice he could become mas- 
ter of the language. He admitted that signs were used to. 
excess, and that dactylology should be substituted as far as 
possible. In regard to articulation, Mr. Weld and himself 
had tried it at Hartford, not making it prominent, but en- 
deavoring to preserve speech already in possession of pupils ; 
and he thought a fair experiment had been made. He had re- 
garded it as too slow a process of instruction, and had conclud- 
ed that the time spent in teaching it was almost wasted. He 
would have a special teacher for articulation connected with 
an institution and would use signs as an aid in teaching it.. 

Mr. Stone thought the system of articulation had been 
tried. He quoted from Messrs. Anderson, Baker and Wat- 
son who after long experience had given up teaching articu- 
lation except to the semi-mute and semi-deaf, regarding the: 
success with others inadequate to the time and labor bestowed.. 
He regarded this testimony as conclusive especially respect- 
ing teaching English; which he thought more difficult to 
learn in that way than other languages. In his visit to Miss 
Rogers’ school at Chelmsfurd, he had found it difficult to un- 
derstand the reading and speaking of the pupils, and con- 
cluded that too much time would be required to teach in that 
way and the mental development would not be so rapid as by 
the system generally employed in our Institutions. Miss Dud- 
ley, he regarded, an exceptional case. She had had special 
home training, had been educated by signsand had not been 
educated at Northampton, but had learned there merely enun- 
ciation. At Hartford, the practice had been to place the semi- 
mutes with a speaking teacher who gave them instruction 
orally. 

Mr. [. L. Peet read from his last report his views upon the 
subject. He thought the question was not, what is the best. 
method where time and money are no object, but, what sys- 
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tem will produce the greatest good to the greatest number. 
We should seek that, and engraft upon it, those benefits to be 
derived for special cases from special me idee as wecan. He 
thought the Conference was prepared to adopt resolutions of 
such a character that we could go before the public and say 
there is nothing we will not do for the deaf and dumb. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. McIntire, Stone, 
Gallaudet, H. P. Peet, Turner, Gillett, Palmer, and Dr. 
Gallaudet, the whole of Thursday afternoon and the greater 
part of Friday morning having been devoted to it. 

As the conclusion of the Conference upon the whole sub- 
ject, reached after a full, friendly and animated discussion, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the American system of deaf-mute education, 
as practiced and developed in the Institutions of this count ry 
for the last fifty years, commends itself by the best of all tests 
—that of prolonged, careful and successful experiment—as in a 
pre-eminent degree adapted to relieve the peculiar misfortune of 
deaf-mutes, as a class, and restore them to the blessings of so- 
ciety. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is the 
duty of all Institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb 
to provide adequate means for imparting instruction in articula- 
tion and lip-realing to such of their pupils as may be able to 
engage with profit in exercises of this nature. 

Resolved, That, while in our judgment it is desirable to give 
semi-mutes and semi-deaf children every facility for retaining 
and improving any power of articulate speech they may pos- 
sess, it is not profitable, except in promising cases, discovered 
after fair experiment, to carry congenital mutes through a course 
of instruction in articulation. 

Resolved, That, to attain success in this department of instruc- 
tion, an added force of instructors will be necessary, and this 
conference hereby recommends to boards of directors of institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb in this country that speedy meas- 
ures be taken to provide the funds needed for the prosecution of 
this work. 

These resolutions were adopted with great unanimity, all 
but the first commanding every vote, and that fourteen out 
of sixteen. 

The next paper was read by Rev. W. W. Turner, subject: 
“Hereditary Deafness” of which we give a brief summary. 


The great law of reproduction extending through all 


a 
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classes of living beings may be concisely stated “ Like pro- 
duces like.” A plant or animal of any given species at the 
present time differs in nothing essential from the individual 
of the same species of a thousand years ago. 

It is a well known fact, that among domestic animals cer- 
tain unusual variations of form or color, which sometimes: 
occur among their offspring, may, by a careful selection of 
others similar and by a continued breeding «f like with like,. 
be rendered permanent, so as to constitute » distinct variety. 
The same course adopted and pursued in the human race 
would undoubtedly lead to the same resu!t 

As marriages now occur, where there is little regard to 
similarity, we find children bearing a strong resemblance to 
one or both of their parents. It is also generally believed 
that diseases such as insanity, epilepsy. consumption, scrofula, 
&c., are transmitted from parent to child. If these constitu- 
tional tendencies and the peculiar configurations of external 
features are transmitted, may we not suppose the same is: 
true of internal organs? 

The hearing apparatus is a complicated structure of vari. 
ous parts, requiring a nice adjustment for the proper per- 
formance of its function—a slight deviation of position, size, 
or relation of any of its parts may be attended with imper- 
fect hearing; a still farther departure, in total deafness 

If two who have defective hearing should have children, 
it might as reasonably be supposed that these would have 
the same peculiarity intensified as that any feature should 
be reproduced; and we should expect, from the law, that con- 
genital deaf-mutes would be the offspring of those born-deaf. 

In proof otf this theory of hereditary deafness, Mr. Turner 
instanced several cases of deaf children whose father or 
mother were partially deaf; some of these children were 
tanght at the American Asylum. 

The second argument was drawn from families in which 
there were deaf-mutes, where others of the children had be- 
come deaf by sickness—showing a tendency to deafness 
even in those who at first had heard. 

The third argument was derived from the appearance of 
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this tendency in various branches of one family when traced 
through several generations. He cited upon this point the 
case of one woman who lived to see great-grand-children, 
and of these, sixteen were deaf-mutes. Of the seventeen 
hundred who have been received at the American Asylum, 
about one hundred have relatives who are deaf and dumb. 

The fourth argument is drawn from the. families of con- 
genital deaf-mutes. Statistics, carefully collated from records 
kept of deaf-mutes as they have met in conventions at Hart- 
ford, show in eighty-six families, with one parent a congeni- 
tal mute, one-teuth of the children have been deaf; and in 
twenty-four families, with both parents congenital mutes, 
about one-third were born deat. 

In families, where deafness exists, there seems to be a pre- 
vailing tendency which may be developed by a slight cause, 
such as a cold or local inflammation. The writer concludes 
that every consideration of philanthropy, as well as the in- 
terests of congenitally deaf persons themselves, should induce 
their teachers and friends to urge upon them the impropriety 
of intermarriage. 

Mr. I. L. Peet followed with the eighth paper, entitled 
‘‘Tnitial Signs,” which was published in the last number of 
the Annals. Messrs. Gillett, Palmer and McIntire were ap- 
pointed a Committee to prepare a minute expressive of the 
views of the Conference respecting this paper, and reported 
the fo!lowing which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That, the Conference has listened to the reading of 
Mr, I. L. Peet’s paper on “ Initial Signs” with great pleasure and 
profit, and recommend its careful consideration to all persons who 
labor for or are associated with the deaf and dumb, to the end 
that they may use their earnest endeavors in bringing this lan- 
guage to the greatest possible perfection—deeming the principles 
enunciated in this paper as philosophical and susceptible of ex- 
tensive application ;—and that, appreciating the talent, experi- 
ence and labor required in its preparation, the members of the 
conference hereby tender to Mr. Peet, their sincere thanks for 
this valuable and practical contribution to the literature of our 
profession. 

Prof. L. Pratt, of the National Deaf-Mute College, then 
presented the ninth paper entitled: “The College, and its 
relations to the Institutions.” This paper showed the neces- 
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sity of a College education for the more talented deaf-mutes 
to fit them to compete with others, and their capability to 
receive and profitably employ such an advanced training. 
The writer, also, answered various objections that have been 
urged, and, while claiming that the primary object of a 
higher education is not to qualify for place but to develop 
mind, pointed out many professions that educated mutes 
might fill) He explained the intimate relation between the 
College and the Institutions, and the necessity for cordial co- 
operation, urged the organization of High Classes in all the 
Institutions, and the 1 PE of their courses of study so 
that those who wished might be able to prepare for the Col- 
lege course. 

This paper cave rise to considerable discussion, which was 
engaged in by Messrs. Turner, McIntire, Milligan, I. L. 
Peet and Stone. Atthe conclusion of the debate the follow- 


ing resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


Resolved, That this Conference recommend the establishment 
of high classes at as early a day as practicable in all the Institu- 
tions where they do not exist. 

Resolved, That, we recommend that the course of studies in 
these high classes be as far as possible in harmony with the 
course required for admission to the National Deaf-Mute College, 
that those students who desire it may be prepared for the C Yol- 
lege Classes. 

Resolved, That this Conference does hereby give its hearty ap- 
proval to the work of the National Deaf-Mute C ollege, regard- 
ing it as an institution essential to the completion of “the nation- 
al system of deaf-mute education. 

Resolved, That an increase, at an early day, of the free State- 
students, now authorized by every consideration of justice and 
expediency, is demanded, and our Senators and Representatives 
are hereby requested to make such amendments in the law of 
March 2nd, 1867, as may secure to the Deaf and Dumb of the 
United States equal privileges in the College; attention of Con- 
gress is also, respectfully directed to the fact that immense por- 
tions of the National domain have been appropriated for the 
endowments of Universities and Colleges for hearing and speak- 
ing youth, in the advantages of which deaf-mutes cannot partici- 
p ate ; hence, in the jr udgment of this conference, it is most fitting 
and proper that a college for this class of persons—shut out, 
until recently, from the benefits of collegiate education—should 
be perfected and maintained on a liberal scale by the National 
Government. 
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Mr. W. J. Palmer then read the tenth paper on the subject 
of the “ Mechanical Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” 

The writer claimed that a consideration of the fact, that a 
large number of the pupils of all the Institutions must gain 
their livelihood by their own labor, made it evident that 
more attention should be given to their education in the prac- 
tical matters of life. A review of the lustitutions shows that 
some change is needed in this respect. While the intellec- 
tual training of the deaf-mute is not to be undervalued, the 
practical training should be such as to enable him to become 
self-reliant and a valuable citizen. For most of the mutes 
the only reliance for self-support and independence will be 
the trades taught them in school. They cannot enter any 
of the learned professions, and in only few instances do they 
develop sufficient talent for the fine arts to enable them to 
engage in drawing, painting, engraving, &c. There are 
many, too, who can acquire little education, who have con- 
siderable mechanical talent. In some of these cases, it may 
be well to devote a large part of their time to mechanical in- 
struction. Competent instructors should be secured and a 
certain portion of each day allotted to mechanical instruc- 
tion. If this is neglected during the period of their educa- 


tion, it has been found that very few persons are willing to 
undertake to teach them afterwards. True, their time is 
limited in school, but they can acquire such an amount of 
knowledge as shall aid them greatly in after life. Experi- 
ence shows that they will succeed. The question is often 
asked if they acquire a trade as easily as others. In reply 
he would say they are found in a large variety of ios: 4 
and they are fend generally to learn as readily as others. 

The question is asked, what trades are best suited for 
them? The opinion of those who have made this a matter 
of thought, is seen in the trades actually taught in the 
Institutions of this country: Eleven teach shoe-making; six 
cabinet-making; five tailoring; four printing; three book- 
binding; and one photography and gardening. 

In the writer’s opinion, shoe-making, cabinet-making and 
tailoring are trades best suited to deaf-mutes. These can 
be pursued in almost any locality with success and profit. 

A printing office and book-bindery are useful adjuncts to 
an Institution. In some localities these are well suited as 
trades. 


| 
| 
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Facilities should be provided to vary the number of trades 
taught in an Institution; so as to assign pupils to them ac- 
cording to aptitude or inclination. 

it is an error to aim merely to make these trades profitable 
to the Institutions, overlooking the benefit of the pupils. 

His success in North Cusctinn in teaching mechanical 
branches he regarded as encouraging. 

‘The views presented, were discussed by Messrs. I. L. Peet, 
Fay, Stone, Gallaudet, Gillett, McIntire and Kerr and the 
following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conference the principles, 
set forth in the paper read by Mr. Palmer, meet with their hearty 
concurrence, and that we hope that the Boards of Directors of 
the several Institutions will make full provisionf in. .— ue- 
tion of the pupils in mechanical and other industrial pursuits, and 
also provide buildings tor amusement and recreation. 


Fripay Evenine, 

The first paper considered was the eleventh before the 
Conterence, by Miss Cornelia Trask, of the Illinois Institu- 
tion, read by Mr, Gillett, upon the employment. of “Women 
as teachers of the deaf and dumb.” 

The writer calls attention to the fact, that the question of 
woman and her work now agitatesthe country, and it is 
therefore well to inquire how this bears upon the employ- 
ment of women in Institutions for the deat and dumb. 

In some Iustitutions, women are admitted as teachers; but 
with reluctance. The same prejudice formerly existed against 
the employment of women in common schools, except in 
summer when only the smaller children attended; but the 
experiment has been made of giving the charge of the school 
for the entire year to women, and it has been found that her 
moral power is sufficient tor the discipline of older scholars; 
even surpassing men in this respect. A great change has 
consequently taken place within the past twenty-five years, 
and the number of female teachers has greatly increased. It 
is being admitted by many of the best winds of the country 
that women are better adapted to teach than men—that they 
exert a more genial and elevating influence upon the minds 
of their pupils. 

It women succeed 80 well elsewhere, the question may 
well be asked, why not in our Institutions for the deaf and 
dumb? In some instances they have been employed, and 
where they have once begun, they have been retained; and 
now the new Institution in Massachusetts is entrusted to the 
management of a woman. 

In the Institutions, a large proportion of the pupils are 
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girls, and they need the conversation and example of some 
of their own sex, to train them to a proper tone of womanly 
feeling and to propriety of deportment. 

It is objected, that women are not physically capable of 
enduring the labor of the school-room; but facts prove that 
this objection will not hold. 

Another objection is, the “ want of permanency.” But 
this holds equally well against those of the other sex. The 
salaries paid, and the position offered do not make induce- 
ments so that talented young men are content to remain in 
the profession. In the Illinois Institution, changes among 
the female teachers have not been any more frequent than 
among the male. A Deaf and Dumb Institution has proved 
an effectual Insurance Company against matrimony. 

Again it is objected, that ladies are not qualified. But 
both men and women engage in this work ignorant of deaf- 
mutes, and of the peculiarities of their instruction; and la- 
dies learn signs asreadily as men. ‘There is no reason, why 
thev should not be regarded equally as well quatined to 
teach the deaf as to teach other children. In the New York 
Institution, a lady has been employed during the past year 
as a teacher of the High Class. 

It is objected, that women teachers are not available for 
exhibition. But it should be the scholars, and not the teach- 
ers, who are exhibited. 

Probably the standard of scholarship in our Institutions is 
as good now as it was before women began to teach, and 
women should have the same chance as men to show what 
they can do, and their success should be their justification. 

Prof. S. Porter, of the National Deaf-Mute College, follow- 
ed with the twelfth and last paper, on the “ Best way of 
teaching grammar.” 

He claimed, that the study of Grammar is enhanced in 
importance for those who are deprived of hearing and speech, 
because the great problem in the education of the deat-mute 
is, how best and most fully to impart to him a knowledge of 
language, and the more complete mastery of language is 
the end of grammar. 

He would consider the subject under the following ques- 
tions: When, how, and how far shall grammar be taught ? 
At what period in the course, by what method and to what 
extent ? 

To the first question the writer replied; very carly in the 
course, because the first principles of grammar are easily 
understood Instruction in grammar should be carried on 
hand in hand with the other instruction in language, The 
fundamental principles of the science are easy of apprehen- 
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sion, and their application simple. Elliptical and idiomatic 
forms may at first be omitted. Again, while grammatical 
principles are easy of comprehension, they cannot at once be 
made familiar to the mind. Repeated application of a prin- 
ciple, in numerous individual instances, is necessary to bring 
it under complete mastery. Time is needed to incorporate 
it as a part of the maa furniture: time and practice on 
each point before taking the next step in advance. 

The acquirementfof language by the deaf-mute is, of neces- 
sity, a gradual process. The order, which is followed in grad- 
ually unfolding language to him, affords just the time needed 
to make him familiar with the points of grammar involved, 
and the separate study of grammar at a later period is’ ob- 
viated. 

The order in which grammatical principles will come up, 
in this way, isthe right order. The more we appreciate lan- 
guage, as resting on grammar for its foundations, the better 
shall we understand this. Language is a growth,—a grad- 
ual development—and its science cannot be taught or under- 
stood, without a more distinct reference to this fact. Gram- 
mar has its basis in the nature of things and modes of thought. 
We have to begin, with objects of thought presenting them- 
selves for expression in forms of the more obvious and obtru- 
sive sort, and under the modes of thought which they natu- 
rally and respectively tend to assume, and through them we 
have certain artificial forms of language fixed and deter- 
mined. In them we have the types from which the several 
grammatical categories and their modifications have been 
taken—as a mold is made from a pattern. The order of de- 
velopment in language itself, which thus controlled the up- 
building of its grammatical structure, corresponds so closely 
to the order, which is best followed in imparting to the deaf: 
mute a knowledge of language, as to furnish a weighty rea- 
son in favor of teaching him grammar by parallel steps, for 
he will thus be inducted into a thorough knowledge of both. 
The necessity for such instruction is made manifest by the 
difficulty, with which those who have begun to study gram- 
mar late in life, master its first principles. 

Again, not only will this continued teaching, step by step 
prove no hindrance, and so a saving of time, but, will be of 
great assistance in making language a practical attainment. 
Every teacher appreciates the convenience of a reference to 
grammatical principles in pointing out and correcting errors, 
and in explaining passages the student does not readily un- 
derstand. 

Again, this course commends itself as adapted to the devel- 
opment and training of the intellect. This instruction will 
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cultivate habits of accurate discrimination, and strengthen 
the power of apprehending and applying general principles, 
and this by easy steps. 

II. The methods. While grammar should be carried on 
part passu, still the grammar should be kept in the back 
ground, it should follow as subordinate. 

Language should be taught as meaning something, as used 
for a definite purpose, and not merely to fit certain rules and 
models, ‘lhe whole method of instruction should be natural 
rather than grammatical. Grammar should come in asa 
resume; after a supply of material has been furnished and 
well mastered, so far as concerns a practical understanding 
of the language. 

It follows from this, that instruction in grammar should be, 
in no way, anticipative of the progress actually made in lan- 

uage. Grammatical knowledge will thus be fragmentary 
almost to the last. As fast as materials are gained, they may 
be set in their proper place in the system. 

Drill in parsing, and other formal exercises pertaining to 
grammar should not be prematurely introduced: time, which 
should be spent upon an actual mastery of language, may be 
wasted on the technics of grammar. The scaffolding must 
not go up faster than the building. 

Grammatical terms should not be taught in the earlier 
stages of instruction. 

Definitions, explanations, and rules embodied in words 
should be wholly dispensed with till a late period. They are 
unnecessary to make the ideas understood, and at the best are 
inadequate, and tend to confound and mislead. The diffiul- 
ties of definitions should not be superadded to the difticulties 
of the subject. 

Etymology and syntax should be tavght in conjunction. 

As substitutes for grammatical terms and for parsing we 
may employ : manual or gestural signs for the parts of speech, 
grammatical symbols such es those used in Hartford or those: 
devised by President Barnard and now in use in New York. 
These symbols may be used to represent grammatical class 
and modification and syntactical relations of words, and may 
be used as formulas for exercises in composition. 

To these, add grammatical diagrams by which sentence 
analysis is pictured to the eye. 

Ill. How far? Just as far as the progress made in lan- 
guage, and to be auxiliary to further progress in the same. 

The Col’ege should give a knowledge of the laws of lan- 
guage as Co other colleges. The student should learn those 
principles, fourded in the laws of thought and nature of 
thing:, wh ch underlie all language and all grammar. 
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Saturpay Mornine. 


The Conference held its last session. The most important 
business transacted was the passage of these resolutions. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conference there should 
be held, from time to time, a general convention of all persons 
engaged in the education of the deaf and dumb, and that Mr. 1. 
L. “Peet, of New York, Dr. Joseph H. Johnson, of Alabama, 
Rev. Collins Stone, of Connecticut, Dr. H. W. Milligan, of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. W. O. Connor, of Georgia, be appointed a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for such a convention, either in the 
year 1869 or 1870, and to issue a call for the same, inviting all 
teachers of deaf-mutes and principals and trustees of institu- 
tions to assemble, without regard to the methods or system they 
may use in their labors. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conference it is expedi- 
ent to sustain a periodical which shall be devoted to the interests 
of deaf-mute instruction, and that the “American Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” ought to be revived and continued. 

Resolved, That an executive committee of five persons be 
selected to serve until the meeting of the next convention, with 
power to appoint an editor; fix the time, number, and place of 
publicatien, and do all other things necessary for carrying out 
the foregoing resolution. 

Resolved, That the members of this Conference pledge their 
influence to sustain such a periodical, and to circulate it in the 
several States which they represent. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted; to Miss D. L. Dix for 
a donation of ten dollars to each Institution represented ; 
also to President Gallaudet and the officers of the Columbia 
Institution for their hospitality; and to the officers of the 
Conference ; and the Conference adjourned sine die. 

Many of the members of the Conference remained in 
Washington over the Sabbath, thus having — opportunity 
to be present on Saturday when the vote was taken in the 
Impeachment Trial of the President of the Tnited States, 
and also to visit Mt. Vernon, the home of Washington, on 
the following Monday. 

We are sure that we represent the views of every member 
of the Conference when we record it as successful, in a “ pre- 
eminent” degree. The practical results may be briefly sum- 
med up, as follows: the establishing of friendly relations among 
the Institutions in all parts of ‘the country, thus securing 
unity of action; the practical settlement of the controversy 
respecting articulation, by giving it full opportunity in the 
established schools to show what it can do for the deaf-mute ; 
the awakening of new interest in the perfecting of the lan- 
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guage of signs; the enlistment of the hearty co-operation of 
the Institutions with the College for Deaf-Mutes; the open- 
ing of the means of continued interchange of views and opin- 
ions by the revival of the Annals; the preparation for a a 
vention of all interested in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb; and, in general, a strengthened determination to carry 
forward the work of deaf-mute instruction in all its depart- 
ments—mechanical, academic, collegiate, sovial and religi- 
ous—with life and liberality worthy of the great and free 
country we represent. 


FIRST LESSONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY JOHN R. KEEP. Hartford: 186%. pp. 100. 12mo. 


Though this little volume has been out several years, and is probably known 
to the most of our readers, yet, as it appeared subsequently to the suspension 
of the Annals, a notice of it here carnot be deemed out of place. 


The leading and avowed aim of the author is, to combine the 
advantages of the natural and the systematic methods of instruc- 
tion. As required by the natural method, the exercises consist, 
almost from the outset, of complete expressions of thought. 
Every thing is thus made to cluster about the verb as the nucleus 
and hinge of the sentence. The advantage of system is secured, 
by beginning with the simplest forms and the simplest elements 
of the sentence and superadding others one by one in a due or- 

_ der of progression. 

The verb is taught first in the imperative and the preterit of 
the indicative; and the lessons proceed as early as possible to 
connected language in the narrative form. The larger portion 
of the book consists of little narrative pieces, with the accom- 
paniment of questions and illustrative sentences. Forms of 
general statement are taught chiefly in connected description ; 
they come in naturally also in a letter which we have as a single 
example inthat kind. All the tenses of the indicative mood are 
taught except the pluperfect and the second-future, and some in 
the passive as well the active voice. Pupils who have been put 
through these lesson, in the way intended, have learned the main 
uses of nouns, common and proper, of the personal and some oth- 
er of the more usual pronouns, especially the interrogative—be- 
sides the adjective and the verb as just stated. A table at the 
close gives the principal parts of some eighty regular and seven- 
ty irregular verbs, which have been employed in the course of 
the lessons. 

One feature of these lessons is, that they proceed upon the plan 


of teaching the principles and forms of construction by means of” 


variations upon a small number of words, and these introduced 
only from time to time as they are needed,—agreeing, in this 
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respect, with the “mastery” system of Mr. Prendergast. The 
plan avoids burdening the mind prematurely and unduly with 
the task of learning new words. ‘The attention, thus left free 
and thus concentrated upon materials that are familiar, i is able 
the more readily and the more certainly and thoroughly to mas- 
ter the forms of expression; and the ps work of gradually en- 
larging the vocabulary becomes easy of accomplishment. 

In the subject matter of the exercises, the author has aimed 
successfully at making them of sucha character, as not only to 
insure a full apprehension of the meaning of the language, but 
such also as to awaken and keep up a liv ely interest, on the’ part 
of the young pupil. 

The merits of courses and methods of instruction are to be 
determined mainly by full and fair experiment. Every well- 
considered plan, that offers itself for trial, should be heartily wel- 
comed and thoroughly tested when it comes in the shape of a 

carefully prepared course of lessons. Many able and experienced 
instructors are decidedly in favor of the plan carried out in these 
lessons of Mr. Keep’s, while others quite as decidedly prefer a 
course constructed after a different method. If there were more 
of a disposition than we usually meet with, to decide, after care- 
ful observation, by practical tests, instead of trusting confident- 
ly to foregone conclusions, or clinging blindly to beaten paths, 
it would be the better for the cause of progress in the art of deaf- 
mute education. 8. P. 


ALBERT NEWSAM. 


BY JOSEPH O. PYATT, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Philadel- 
phia: 1868. pp. 160. Printed for the Author. 


The memoir of a gifted mute artist well known throughout 
the country. The story of this life is brief and simple, but ex- 
ceedingly sad. A mute; left an orphan so early that he never 
knew either parent; without home or friends; stolen from his 
native place when but ten years by an adventurer who sought 
to profit by the boy’s misfortune and talent; displaying geuius 
for art which he never could cultivate as he longed to do; with 
so little knowledge of the world that he was constantly over- 
reached ; made to grind out the work of an apprentice while he 
felt the talent and power of a master; married, only to be de- 
serted in one week; and finally stricken with paralysis and left 
to die a lingering death dependent upon the charity of friends— 
this is the story here told. The only sunny spot, in his whole 
history, seems to have been his connection with the Institution 
in Philadelphia, where, he received his education, was fully ap- 
preciated, and always found true friends. 
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In spite ofall his disadvantages, he rose to a high rank as an 
artist in his specialty, standing among the first in this country. 
Had he been favored with hearing, or had he received the pat- 
ronage and direction of those who had regarded his genius and 
the best use of it, he was capable of making, and probably would 
have made, a name that would have been truly historic. 

His works are numerous, and exhibit a conscientious love of 
truth, and exquisite delicacy and fidelity of execution. 

Amid all his trials he retained a sunny and hopeful disposition, 
@ pure and sincere character, bore all his deprivations, losses and 
disappointments with heroic fortitude, and met death with chris- 
tian faith. This memoir, which will doubtless be read by the 
deaf and dumb generally, is from the pen of a life-long friend of 
the artist and is an affectionate tribute to his memory. 


From the Brussels “ Courier,” September 27th, 1868. 

“ Tt is stated, in the German papers, that inthe early part of 
September a Congress met at Berlin, such as the world had nev- 
er before seen. It was composed of the educated deaf-mutes of 
Germany. At this convention, the German deaf-mutes resolved, 
among other things, to substitute stenography for signs, as a 
means of communication with one another. 

This resolution would lead us to suppose that the use of speech 
is not so general, among the deaf and dumb of Germany, as it has 
been declared to be by certain writers. In adopting stenography 
as the method of communication, the German deaf-mutes seem 
to protest against the method of their teachers, who follow the 
system of articulation exclusively. But the adaptation of steno- 
graphy to the use of deaf-mutes 1s not a new discovery, as is im- 
plied in the German papers which speak of it in connection with 
this Congress. The organ of the German Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb, in the number for January, 1865, contained 
an article on this system, and attributed its introduction to the 
Canon De Herne, who had made use of it since 1829, but with- 
out desiring at all to exclude from the course of instruction either 
natural signs or articulation. According tothe Organ, Taylor’s 
stenography was made the basis of the latter system, while in 
Germany the deaf-mutes have naturally given the preference to 
the method of stenography use in that country.” 


It will be observed that the Annals is printed at the press of 
the North Carolina Institution. The work is done entirely b 
deaf-mutes, and must be regarded as highly creditable. Could 
not printing presses be used to great advantage in all our larger 
Institutions ? 
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Tor AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB isa quarterly publication, appearing in the months 
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